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FROM THE EDITOR 


s we welcome the change of sea- 
Ass I’m looking back at all that 

has happened at AWA over the past 
few months. We have enlarged and im- 
proved the Museum’s exhibits, held suc- 
cessful public events, introduced new 
members to the world of communications 
history, planned the next season of on-air 
events, and held a most enjoyable Conven- 
tion. I greatly enjoyed meeting many AWA 
members at the Convention, and, I must 
confess—brought home a few treasures! 
The next issue of the Journal will include a 
complete Convention retrospective. 

This issue of the AWA Journal features a 
lead article by Michael Marinaro, who pre- 
viously authored the multi-part The First 
Century and The Shadow of Marconi arti- 
cles for the Journal, as well as feature arti- 
cles about wireless history. Michael’s arti- 
cle explores some of the lesser-known parts 
of Marconi’s early wireless experiments 
and “firsts,” as well as political issues af- 
fecting Marconi and his company. 

Richard Ransley recently announced his 
retirement from the Journal. In addition to 


editing the Classified section, Richard served 
as photographer at AWA events, and pro- 
vided many of the photos we have all enjoyed 
in this publication. Thank you, Richard for 
your years of service to the Journal. 

Dick Parks, contributing editor of the 
Radio Rehab 101 column, has also an- 
nounced his upcoming retirement. We are 
running a new article in this issue, and his 
final Journal contribution will appear in the 
next issue. Dick previously contributed a 
column titled Breadboarding—a timeless 
set of articles for any serious project builder 
or experimenter. As a radio hobbyist, I have 
always enjoyed his column. Thanks, Dick, 
for all that you have shared with our readers. 

If you have ever considered writing an 
ongoing column regarding radio repair or 
project building, please contact me. This 
would be a great opportunity to share your 
writing and ideas with friends, vintage 
radio enthusiasts and colleagues, and to re- 
ceive feedback and ideas from readers. 

Thanks for your support of the AWA 
Journal, and enjoy this issue! 

—David D. Kaiser, Editor 


FROM THE DIRECTOR 


Hi Everyone, 


AWA 2109 Annual Convention 


I would like to thank everyone who at- 
tended the 2019 AWA Annual Convention 
in Rochester, New York. The attendance 
was about the same as last year at 162. It 
was super to meet old friends and to make 
new friends as well. The programs were ex- 
cellent and I thank the speakers for sharing 
their vast knowledge with attendees. The 
book sale area was full and busy. Although 
the flea markets continue to be small, I 
heard about some real bargains to be had. 
Once again, amazing items were entered in 
the Old Equipment Contest. The auction 
was quite large this year. From the feed- 


back I received, attendees enjoyed them- 
selves. A complete Convention retrospec- 
tive will appear in the next Journal. 

Bruce Roloson, Convention Chairman, 
has submitted his retirement as Chairman. 
He has served in this capacity for numerous 
years, both before and after the 2008 - 2016 
period when Roy Wildermuth was Chair- 
man. Please join me in thanking Bruce for 
his many years of service. I am pleased to 
announce that Charles “Criss” Onan has 
agreed to become Chairman and I know 
that Criss will do an excellent job. 

The Convention Reservations Team of 
Sue and Dan Waterstraat also submitted 
their retirement. Again please join me in 
thanking Sue and Dan for their many years 
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of service. I am pleased to announce that 
David Kaiser and his fiancée Dana Fuell- 
hart have agreed to become the Conference 
Registration Team for 2020. 

The 2020 AWA Convention will be held 
August 11th through 15th at the RIT Inn. 
Now is the time to save the date on your 
2020 calendar! 


Ham Shack Development Fund 
Campaign 

The Ham Shack Development Fund was 
established to fund a new addition to the 
Museum Building which will house a major 
new exhibit dedicated to amateur radio. The 
campaign goal is $165,100 and to date, 
AWA has received 139 donations totaling 
$114,115. Your generous donation will 
help us achieve our goal. Thanks for your 
generosity—every donation counts. _ 


Radio Fab Lab—STEM Classes Fall 
Series 2019 


This fall, we have scheduled two sets of 
Radio Fab Lab courses, each consisting of 
six Classes. Each series of six classes covers 
the following learning and practice topics: 

¢ Basic electronics. 

¢ Telegraph, with an introduction to 

Morse code. 

¢ Tool Time—an introduction to the use 

of many different tools. 

* Catching the waves—an introduction 

to the amazing properties of waves. 

¢ Introduction to transistors and building 

a crystal controlled transmitter. 

¢ Building a photon transmitter and re- 

ceiver. 

The feedback for previous Radio Fab 
Lab classes was very positive and Museum 
Staff had a wonderful time with the young- 
sters. Thanks to Dean Faklis for organizing, 
planning, and leading three of the RFL ses- 
sions. Thanks also to Bill Hopkins, Ed 
Gable and Tim Smith for leading these ses- 
sions. Dan Waterstraat designed many of 
the RFL projects and organized the pro- 
curement of parts for them. In addition, 
Lynn Bisha, Tom Bavis, Peter Schuch, 
Mike Migliaccio, and Ed Borghi partici- 
pated as team members and assured that the 
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students had a positive experience. 

Radio Fab Lab is another way AWA can 
share its wealth of knowledge and help 
“spark” youngsters’ interest in science, en- 
gineering, technology and mathematics. 


AWA “Museum Sparks” 


Museum Sparks is a quarterly electronic 
newsletter for the Friends of the Antique 
Wireless Museum membership classes. The 
publication is a newsletter style publication 
with news of what is happening at AWA 
and the Museum and informing members 
of future events and activities. It is pub- 
lished quarterly about the first of the 
months of January, April, July and October. 
AWA members will find that Museum 
Sparks is an interesting supplement to the 
AWA Journal and AWA Facebook page for 
ongoing news. Past issues of Museum 
Sparks are posted and available on the 
AWA web site at http://www.antiquewire- 
less.org/museum-sparks. html. 


AWA Offers a Junior Historian 
Program 

AWA now offers a chance for youth 
aged 12 to 18 to become Junior Historians 
at the Museum. This is an opportunity for a 
youngster to learn about the history of tech- 
nologies at the Museum and to present one 
or more exhibits to visitors on tours. Partic- 
ipants will gain experience in presenta- 
tional and interpersonal skills while they 
learn the histories of the technologies that 
have become basic components of our 
everyday life. Who knows—the Junior His- 
torians may become full Historians today 
or the Historians of the future. © 

Our first Junior Historian candidate has 
signed up and will begin his training in Oc- 
tober. He is a graduate of the Radio Fab Lab 
courses, home schooled, and is fascinated 
by the Museum. 


Make Preservation of Communication 
History Your Legacy for Future 
Generations 

Help AWA provide for the preservation 
and sharing of communications history by 
making a charitable gift to AWA through 


your will or trust. There are many creative 
and flexible options that can benefit you, 
your loved ones and AWA in its commit- 
ment to preserving history. If you are up- 
dating your will or trust, consult your tax 
advisor on the many options available. 

With the passage of the Protecting Amer- 
icans from Tax Hikes Act of 2015, individ- 
uals, age 70% and older, may direct any sum 
up to $100,000 directly from an IRA to any 
qualified charitable organization, including 
Antique Wireless Association, EIN 16- 
1501004. While this outright gift would not 
produce a charitable income tax deduction, 
it would fulfill your required minimum dis- 
tribution requirement without increasing 
your taxable income. Again, please consult 
your tax advisor to determine whether this 
is a financially attractive option for you. 


After Hours at the Museum 


AWA is just about to complete its second 
year of presentations in its After Hours at 
the Museum series. On Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 18, Ed Gable, AWA Curator Emer- 
itus, presented “The History of WHAM.” 
This was a fascinating story of one of the 


pioneer broadcast radio stations in 
Rochester. The series for 2019 concludes 
on November 20 with Valerie Knoblauch, 
President and CEO of the Finger Lakes 
Visitor Connection, whose topic will be 
“Tourism in the New York Finger Lakes 
Region.” Attendance has ranged from 30 to 
70 for each session and we have received 
thanks and praise for sponsoring the series. 


Visitors to the Antique Wireless 
Museum 

Your Museum welcomes over 2,000 vis- 
itors each year. This year we will have 
hosted over 300 students and youth ranging 
in age from 8 to 21. What a fantastic oppor- 
tunity to leverage the world-class AWA 
collection into an educational experience 
for “kids” of all ages, but especially for the 
younger folks. Their young minds are like 
sponges looking for information and inspi- 
ration in their lives. Wouldn’t it be cool if 
we ‘sparked’ their imagination to be the 
next Marconi or Armstrong or Bardeen or 
Bodmer? 

Regards, 

Bob Hobday, N2EVG 


ABOUT OUR AUTHORS 


MICHAEL W. MARINARO, WNIM 
Origination — Wireless Comes to America 

Michael Marinaro has an extensive his- 
tory as an Amateur Radio Operator. He was 
first licensed in 1952 as KN2CRH and has 
been licensed contiuously since then, cur- 
rently holding Extra Class license WN1M. 
His previous calls were K2CRH, WSRBB 
and WIHNJ. 

Michael is a graduate of the City Univer- 
sity of New York, and earned a Master’s 
Degree in history, with honors, from Cen- 
tral Connecticut State University. He is re- 
tired from the financial services industry. 


Michael has authored two articles which 
appear on the Connecticut Humanities Coun- 
cil website (http://www.connecticuthistory. 
org), “A Diversified Mind: Hiram Percy 
Maxim” and “Amateur Radio Comes of Age 
in Connecticut’, a history of the ARRL. He is 
well-known to AWA Journal readers as author 
of two multi-part articles: The First Century 
and The Shadow of Marconi, as well as fea- 
ture articles about wireless history. 

In addition to his AWA membership, 
Michael belongs to the Collins Radio Asso- 
ciation, and has been a member of ARRL 
for more than forty years. 
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MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


AWA JOURNAL POLICY ON PROMOTING EVENTS: The AWA Journal is pleased to 
list the meets and meetings of any established antique radio organization, whether or not 
it is associated with the AWA. Send your information to David D. Kaiser, Editor, AWA Journal, 


E-mail: ddk375@frontiernet.net. 


Information About AWA 
and Other Events 


AWA ON-THE-AIR EVENTS 

Mark your calendars! Please see the boxed 
listing on this page, and the Amateur Radio 
column in this issue for a complete schedule 
and discussion of these events. 


AWA SPRING MEET 

Saturday, May 2, 2020 

The annual AWA Spring Meet and Flea Mar- 
ket will be held at Veteran’s Park in Bloom- 
field, NY, across the road from the AWA Mu- 
seum, 6945 State Route 5 (just east of the in- 
tersection of Routes 5 & 20 and Route 444). 
The Meet will also feature the AWA Bargain 
Table, followed by a large auction of surplus 
and duplicate items from the Museum’s col- 
lection. Visit www.antiquewireless.org for 
more information as it becomes available. 


AWA ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

Tuesday evening, August 11, 2020 — 
Saturday, August 15, 2020 

Save the dates! The 2020 AWA Conference 
returns to the RIT Inn and Conference Cen- 
ter in Henrietta, NY. Here’s your chance to 
spend five days immersed in electronic 
communications history, fellowship and 
programs, along with extended Museum 
hours and opportunities to purchase items 
you won’t find anywhere else. The Confer- 
ence theme will be “Evolution of Amateur 
Radio.” Visit www.antiquewireless.org for 
more information as it becomes available. 


2019 / 2020 AWA “ON AIR” EVENT DATES 
Bruce Kelley November 9-10, November 16-17 


Linc Cundall 
AM QSO 
John Rollins 


February 15-16 
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January 8-9, January 11-12 


March 11-12, March 14-15 


Convention Doings 


The 2019 AWA Convention now is his- 
tory—and was a most enjoyable event! 
Many thanks to Chairman Bruce Roloson, 
to our seminar and forum presenters, and to 
all the volunteers who made this a memo- 
rable event. A Convention retrospective will 
appear in the next issue of the AWA Journal. 


Recurring Meetings 


¢ The Antique Radio Club of Illinois 
(ARCI) — meets six times a year, offering 
seminars, swap meets, equipment contests 
and the annual Radiofest. Meeting dates, 
activities and locations are listed at 
http://www.antique-radios.org/schedule.html. 
For more information about ARCI please 
visit our website at http://www.antique- 
radios.org/index.html or contact our P.R. 
Director, Art Bilski at (630) 739-1060, or 
you can email us at: clubinfo@antique- 
radios.org. 

e Antique Radio Collectors of Ohio — 
meets first Tuesday of each month at 2929 
Hazelwood Ave., Dayton, OH (4 blocks 
east of Shroyer Rd. off Dorothy Lane) at 7 
p.m. Also annual swap meet and show. 
Membership: $10.00 per year. For more 
info, contact Karl Koogle: mail to above 
address; phone (937) 294-8960; e-mail 
KARLKRAD@ GEMAIR.COM. 

* California Historical Radio Society — 
For info on current meetings, call the 
CHRS hotline: (415) 821- 
9800. 

° CARS, the Cincinnati An- 
tique Radio Society — Meets 
on the third Wednesday of 
each month at Gray’s History 
of Wireless Museum, which is 
part of The National Voice of 


AWA LIFE MEMBERSHIPS ARE NOW AVAILABLE 
Cost: $700 (U.S.), $800 (elsewhere.) Make out your check to Antique Wireless Association and 


send it to AWA Membership, P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. E-mail awamembership@ 


rochester.rr.com. 


America Museum of Broadcasting, Inc., lo- 
cated in a building that is now on the Na- 
tional Historic Register at 8070 Tylersville 
Road, Westchester, Ohio. 45069. For more 
information contact Bob Sands at (513) 
858-1755. 

° Carolinas Chapter of the AWA — Hosts 
four ““mini-swap-meets” each year (in Janu- 
ary, May, July and October) plus an annual 
conference, “Antique Radio Charlotte,” on 
the 4th weekend in March. Executive com- 
mittee meets approximately quarterly. For 
more info, visit the website at cc-awa.org. 

* Central Ohio Antique Radio Assn. — 
Meets on the third Wednesday of March, 
June and September at 7:30 p.m. Swap 
meets: “Cabin Fever” in January and out- 
door tailgate in July. December Christmas 
party. For more info contact Barry Gould at 
614-442-1518 or Dave Poland at 614-890- 
5422 or http://coara.org/. 

* Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club — 
Monthly meetings at 7:30 p.m. on the second 
Tuesday of every month. Location: Telford 


AWA NETS ceastern times) 


SUNDAY: 

7237 kHz, SSB, 12 noon, NCS: Various 
3840 kHz, AM, 7PM held only during EDT 
3837 kHz, AM, 4PM held only during EST 
NCS: Joe, W3GMS 


MONDAY: 
1945 kHz, SSB or AM, 8PM, NCS: NE1S 


MONDAY-WEDNESDAY-FRIDAY: 
The AWA Bruce Kelley Memorial Net 
3837 kHz, SSB, 9:30AM 

NCS Monday, Jeff-W3JW 
Wednesday, Roy-WA2TWS 

NCS Friday, Doug-WA3DSP 


Community Center, Hamlin Ave., Telford, 
PA. Annual club dues: $20.00 includes sub- 
scription to the club’s online newsletter The 
Oscillator. For further info contact DVHRC, 
P.O. Box 5053, New Britain, PA 18901, or 
find us on the Web at www.dvhre.com, or 
phone (267) 354-1395. 

° Houston Vintage Radio Association 
(HVRA) meets the fourth Saturday 
(January thru October) at Bayland Park 6400 
Bissonnet, 9 a.m. in SW Houston. Each meet- 
ing includes an auction and program. Annual 
two-day convention held in February includes 
three auctions, old equipment contest, techni- 
cal talks, swap meet, and awards banquet. One 
day MEGA auctions held in the spring and fall. 
A newsletter, Zhe Grid Leak, 1s published bi- 
monthly. Event postings, announcements, pho- 
tos and other features are available on HVRA 
website: www.hvra.org. Membership is 
$20/yr. Address: HVRA, P.O. Box 31276, 
Houston TX 77231-1276 or call Bill Werzner, 
713-721-2242; email: werz1943@gmail.com. 

* Hudson Valley Antique Radio and 
Phono Society [HARPS] meets the 3rd Fri- 
day of the month 7:30PM at the Episcopal 
Church of Suffern Annex, 65 Washington 
Ave., Suffern N.Y. 10901 for info contact 
Rev. Dale Cranston at (845) 357-1615 or 
dale.cranston@gmail.com. 

* Indiana Historical Radio Society — Ac- 
tive since 1971. Meets in Feb. (Lawrence), 
May (2-days, Kokomo) and Oct. (Greenfield). 
Flea market, old equipment contest, and auc- 
tion at all events. Meet details and club info at 
website www.indianahistoricalradio.org. 
$15.00 annual dues includes the JHRS Bulletin 
published quarterly. Contact Herman Gross, 
W9ITT, 1705 Gordon Dr., Kokomo, IN 
46902, 765-459-8308, email w9itt@ com- 
cast.net. 

¢ London Vintage Radio Club — This 
Ontario, Canada club meets in London on 
the first Saturday of January, March, May, 
and November. Annual flea market held in 
Guelph, Ontario in June. Contact: Dave 
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Noon, VA3DN, 19 Honeysuckle Cr., 
London, ON NSY 4P3, Canada. Email: 
va3dn@execulink.co. Website: http://Ivre. 
homestead.com/index.html. 

e Mid-Atlantic Antique Radio Club 
(MAARC) — Meets monthly, usually on 
the third Sunday of the month at the David- 
sonville Family Recreation Center in David- 
sonville, MD. (But meets once or twice a 
year in Northern Virginia—check website 
for schedules, details and maps.) Contacts: 
President, Steve Hansman, 855 Arundel 
Drive, Arnold, MD 21012, (410) 974-0561, 
email: shans0la@ comcast.net; Member- 
ship Chair, Geoff Shearer, (703) 818-2686, 
email: gshearer2@verizon.net. Website 
www.maarc.org. 

¢ The New Jersey Antique Radio Club — 
Meets the 2nd Friday of the month 7:30 p.m. 
at either Info Age 2201 Marconi Rd. Wall 
Township N.J. 07719 or Bowen Hall, Prince- 
ton University. We hold three annual swap 
meets and four seasonal repair clinics. Visit 
the club’s website for details www.njarc.org 
or contact NJARC President Richard Lee 
(914) 589-3751 or president@njarc.org. 

* Northland Antique Radio Club (Min- 
neapolis/St. Paul) — hosts four events with 
swap meets each year (in February, May, 
September and November) including an 
annual conference, “Radio Daze,” for two 
days in mid-May. Annual dues are $12.00, 
which includes a subscription to the club’s 
quarterly newsletter. For more info, visit 
our website at www.northlandantique- 
radioclub.com. 

¢ Northwest Vintage Radio Society — 
Meets the second Saturday of each month at 
Abernethy Grange Hall, 15745 S. Harley 
Ave. Oregon City, OR. Meeting starts at 
10:00 a.m. Membership $25.00 per year. 
Guests welcome at all meetings and func- 
tions except board meetings. Spring show, 
the second Saturday in May. For more in- 
formation, contact Pat Kagi, 6710 NE 65th 
Ave., Vancouver, WA 98661, (360) 909- 
7009, or e-mail patkagi@yahoo.com. 

¢ Oklahoma Vintage Radio Collectors — 
Meets each month at Spencer’s Smokehouse 
and BBQ, 9900 NE 23rd St., Midwest City 
Ok 73141. Visitors welcome. Dinner/Social- 
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izing, 6 p.m., meeting, 7 p.m. Swap meets on 
second Saturday in April and October at 8 
a.m., Midwest City Community Center, 100 
N. Midwest Blvd., Midwest City, OK. 
Membership $15/year including monthly 
Broadcast News. Info: contact Jim Collings 
at (405) 755-4139 or jrcradio@ cox.net. 
Website: www.okvrc.org. 

° Ottawa Vintage Radio Club — Usually 
meets at 7:00 p.m. on the second Wednesday 
of every month, at the Ottawa Archives, 100 
Tallwood Drive, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 
Auctions are held in May and October. 
Please see www.ovrc.org or call Paul Gui- 
bord (613-523-1315) for details. 

¢ The Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society 
welcomes visitors to our Saturday flea mar- 
kets, contests and clinics held at least four 
times yearly. A fall auction is included in 
September and our annual luncheon pro- 
gram is on the first Saturday in December. 
An annual Tri-State Radio Fest is held in 
April. Our journal, The Pittsburgh Oscilla- 
tor, is mailed quarterly. For more informa- 
tion visit us at http://www.pittantiqueradios. 
org, email President Chris Wells at radioac- 
tiveS5man@comcast.net, or phone Trea- 
surer Tom Dixon at 412-343-5326. 

¢ Society for Preservation of Antique Radio 
Knowledge (SPARK) — Meets monthly at 
Donato’s Pizzeria, 7912 Paragon Rd., Cen- 
terville, OH. Annual swap meet. Membership 
$15/yr. Write SPARK Inc., c/o Dan Casey, 
10075 Morrow-Rossburg Rd., Pleasant Plain, 
OH 45162 or call Dan Casey at (513) 265- 
8466 or e-mail dansradioland@ gmail.com 

¢ Texas Antique Radio Club — Meets al- 
ternate months in Kyle and Shertz, TX. 
Contact: Doug Wright, 625 Rolling Hills 
Dr., Canyon Lake, TX.78133. Email: 
dwjw@gvtc.com; website www.gvtc.com/ 
~edengel/TARC.htm. 

¢ Vintage Radio and Phonograph Society 
(VRPS) meets monthly on the third Saturday. 
Located in the Dallas, Fort Worth Metroplex, 
our current activities are annual convention, 
auctions, swap meets, repair training sessions 
and monthly programs. For details visit our 
website www.vrps.org, or by contacting 
VRPS President Jim Sargent at (817) 573- 
3546 or bsargent@swbell.net. 


Summary of Minutes 


AWA Board Meeting, May 5, 2019 
he meeting was called to order by Di- 
rector, Robert Hobday at 12:38 pm. on 
May 5, 2019, in the Conference Center 
at the AWA Museum complex in Bloomfield, 
NY. 

Present were sixteen officers and trustees. 
Two attended by telephone conference con- 
nection. Hobday declared a quorum. Minutes 
of the November 4 Board Meeting were ap- 
proved unanimously. 

Hobday announced that one position on 
the Board is unfilled. Mark Erdle was nom- 
inated to initially fill the post for the current 
year. Erdle serves as Storage Manager of the 
AWA facilities. He possesses a wide range 
of technical knowledge and organizational 
skills. The vote to add Mark Erdle to the 
Board was unanimous. 

The Spring Meet on May 4 was a success, 
raising $4,327 from entry fees, book sales and 
the auction. The sale of surplus, non-acces- 
sioned items also freed up valuable storage 
space. Hobday expressed appreciation for the 
team effort. 

The AWA has joined a consortium consist- 
ing of the Bloomfield Central School District, 
the Bloomfield Historical Society, the Town 
of East Bloomfield, the Village of Bloom- 
field, and area businesses. On April 5, the 
Bloomfield Community Group hosted a Meet 
and Greet event at the Museum. Forty-five 
visitors attended, including New York State 
Senator Rich Funke, who has spent forty-four 
years in broadcasting. Bloomfield third 
graders visit the Museum on school field 
trips. The School District has awarded the 
AWA Certificate of Appreciation for its edu- 
cational programs. 

Museum personnel will soon use a new 
Google suite platform for on-line communi- 
cation and document sharing. 

Timothy Martin will succeed Eric Wenaas 
as editor of the AWA Review. Terri Renner 
from Livonia, NY, will assume responsibili- 
ties for marketing STEM programs at the Mu- 
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seum. Ms. Renner’s family members have 
participated in the Fab Lab sessions offered 
by the Museum. To date, 51 students have 
completed the STEM classes. AWA member- 
ship has begun to increase as of early 2019. 

Hobday presented the Finance report. A new 
furnace and humidifier have replaced the 
twenty-one year-old system in the Conference 
Center at a cost of $3,900. A serious water leak 
outside the building will be repaired. The six- 
month report reflects recurring expenses for 
winter snow removal and heating costs. 

At present, donations for the planned ama- 
teur radio facility total $90,670, comprising 
131 donations. Construction will commence 
only when the targeted amount of $165,100 
has been raised. 

Curator Lynn Bisha, reported that a team at 
the Tech Center (Bldg. 3) is rebuilding the 
power supplies of the Millen 75 meter trans- 
mitter. It will be installed in the Museum’s 
future Amateur Radio facility. Operations 
manager Ron Roach reported on the com- 
pleted renovation and maintenance work in 
the Conference Center. 

Director Hobday and Second Deputy Di- 
rector Mike Migliaccio presented a ten-page 
report of the Disaster, Risk and Safety Com- 
mittee, composed of eight members. Joe 
Stoltz and Steven Ziblut provided valuable 
guidance and research, based on their pro- 
fessional backgrounds. The report looks 
closely at the liabilities to the physical com- 
plex and outlines critical areas, such as elec- 
trical safety, loss of electrical power, fire 
prevention and abatement, flood damage 
prevention, personal safety, and code com- 
pliance. A sprinkler system in the Museum 
continues to be a priority. 

The 2019 Convention plans are proceed- 
ing as planned. The themes are “Audio” and 
“Early Speaker Systems.” Coverage of the 
upcoming Convention will soon be on the 
AWA website. Joe Fell will become the co- 
ordinator for the Amateur Radio column in 
the Journal. 

The Board meeting adjourned at 1:37 pm. 

Respectfully submitted by William L. Hop- 
kins, Secretary 
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AT THE MUSEUM Visit us on the Internet at http://www.antiquewireless.org 


MUSEUM MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 
Robert Hobday, N29EVG 


Director Assistant Curator 

Bruce Roloson, W2BDR James Kreuzer, N2GHD 
Deputy Director Assistant Curator 
Michael Migliaccio, N3HLM Media Librarian 
Deputy Director j Duncan Brown, K2O0EQ 
Lynn J. Bisha, W2BSN Assistant Curator 
Curator Ed Gable, K2MP 


Ronald Roach, W2FUI 


Operations Manager Historian 


Felicia Kreuzer, KA2GXL 


Curator Emeritus 


MUSEUM CONTACT 


For all inquiries about the Museum 
and its operation, contact Museum 
Curator Lynn J. Bisha, W2BSN, 
Curator, 83 Parkwood Lane, 
Penfield, NY 14526, e-mail: 
lbisha@rochester.rr.com. The 
Antique Wireless Association is an 
IRS 501(c)3 charitable organization. 


Bruce Roloson, W2BDR 


Alexander MacMillen 

Registrar Curator Emeritus 

Jack Pl WxX3P Accession Committee Chairman 
Th bincer Stan Avery, WM3D 


3 ’ Treasurer 
David Kaiser 


Associate Curator 


Museum Store Manager 


LYNN J. BISHA, W2BSN / Curator, AWA Museum 


ere we are at the end of another 
Hane: and things are as busy as 

ever. Major collections taken in in- 
clude a large selection of tubes from Floyd 
Jury’s (W3O0LV) collection. This was a 
long one-day road trip for Mark Erdle and 
me—a drive down to and back from Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania in a rented Ford Tran- 
sit 250 panel van. After getting a look at 
Floyd’s driveway, we were really glad we 
didn’t come with the Suburban and a trailer. 
Floyd graciously allowed us to pick and 
choose among the hundreds of items in his 


The Museum store is well-stocked with mer- 
chandise ranging from T-shirts to an ever- 
changing array of restoration projects 
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collection. There simply wasn’t enough 
room in Bloomfield to take everything. 

Duncan Brown (K2OEQ), and his wife 
Nancy took a drive to the Chicago area with 
another rented truck, and came back with a 
load of rare historical teletype items from 
the Kleinschmidt estate. Cataloging all of 
these has been a major undertaking. 

Additionally, after the Convention the 
Museum store was almost cleaned out of 
electronic items. We have managed to re- 
stock the bare shelves and are ready for 
more visitors to take home treasures and 
projects. 

Paul Dluehosh (N4PD), showed up from 
Leesburg, Virginia with a large collection 
of Gonset equipment. This included a vari- 
ety of Communicators, Communicator 4s, 
a G-67 HF rig, Gonset linear amplifier for 
2 meters, and a Clegg Venus. One of the 
Communicator 4s was for the 220 mc band. 
A fairly rare item. 

In the last month, David Kaiser and I have 
acquired 3 separate items that immediately 
joined the floor displays in the Museum. 
First was a Radiola 62 (1928) floor model 
in nearly perfect condition, next was a 
1948 Stromberg-Carlson “Autograph” 
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AM/FM/SW/Phono console with the 
“Acoustical Labyrinth” speaker system, in 
very nice condition, and the third item was 
another Stromberg-Carlson stereo console 
from 1961 featuring a stereophonic 
“Acoustical Labyrinth”. It is very unusual to 
find items like these three in such nice over- 
all condition. All that was required was a lit- 


tle polish with Old English scratch remover. 

There have also been smaller donations 
too numerous to mention. These are aug- 
menting our displays, and some duplicate 
items are being sold through our eBay store. 
In all it has been a great quarter for dona- 
tions from our supporters and they all de- 
serve our thanks. 


2019 AWA SPRING MEET — A COZY AFFAIR! / By Dean Faklis 


hile the weather was not perfect 

this year, we enjoyed another 

great Spring Meet with fine atten- 
dance. Several vendors set up early at Vet- 
eran’s Park in Bloomfield and a steady 
stream of new sellers arrived as the skies 
cleared. A wide range of available items in- 
cluded high quality audio gear, antique ra- 
dios, vintage test equipment, amateur and 
military radios and loads of parts. It’s fun to 
watch the buying process and see lucky 
buyers embrace their new treasures. 

The only thing in short supply this year 
was elbow room. While the vendor area is 
large and luxurious, the indoor space was 
rather intimate. A last-minute issue beyond 
our control saw the traditional auction area 
completely full with no room to navigate. 
The town owns the “annex” building and 
used it as temporary storage space while 
renovating a neighboring structure. They’re 
behind schedule and we needed to quickly 
come up with “Plan B”. 

AWA’s Space Team was able to clear an 
area in that building, large enough to house 
the tables of bargain-priced equipment and 
collector-quality books, journals and maga- 
zines. The auction was moved to the all-pur- 
pose room in the Museum building. It all 
worked out, and when the doors opened at 
the crack of 8 a.m., loads of goodies found 
new homes. There were several transistor 
radios on the tables and the kids scooped 
them all up! 

Speaking of kids, I noticed a wide range 
of ages this year. On the young side, there 
were several elementary and middle school- 
ers in attendance and on the older side, dare 
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Veteran’s Park is buzzing with buyers and 
sellers. 


? 


Radio Fab Lab graduates shop in the ven- 
dor area for electronics kits. 


I say some 59+ year olds?! Our hobby re- 
mains healthy and we need to continue to 
share the magic with new people. 

AWA has created Radio Fab Lab, an ex- 
cellent science, technology, engineering, 
and math (STEM) program for area youth. 
We had just completed another workshop 
series that was filled to capacity and several 
graduates attended the Spring Meet to buy 
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It’s a tight fit in the Museum, but the Auction 
preview works out nicely. 


The Auction checkout team runs an efficient 
operation. 


radios and parts for their projects. Seeing 
that happen put smiles on our faces and 
gave us some ideas for new Fab Lab work- 
shops. 

As the morning came to a close, attendees 
moved across the street to the main Museum 
building to preview the 250+ items slated 
for auction. That’s where it got really tight 
and the photos tell the story. 

Cledis Estes Auctioneers kindly made the 
call, starting right at Ip.m. A swarm of 
AWA volunteers assisted with the auction, 
and none of the fun would happen without 
their caring attention to detail. And some of 
this stuff is heavy...the auction started with 
three Hallicrafters SX-28s! 

Your Curator and Registrar teams work 
diligently when choosing items for the 
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Cledis Estes Auctioneers and our volunteers 
keep the Auction moving as the bids fly in. 


Jim won the item he’d always wanted! 


Spring Meet. They are thoughtful and re- 
main focused on the refinement and im- 
provement of the Museum’s collection. 
They have maximum respect for the Mu- 
seum’s donors, patrons and the public. 

The action was hot and heavy and collec- 
tors found some very nice pieces. There 
were fewer consoles this year and the prices 
seemed a bit higher than last year. Amateur 
radio equipment and HiFi gear attracted 
many bidders in the fast-paced environ- 
ment. I know that Bidder #1030 won several 
“must haves” and a few “must not haves!” 

By the end, the weather had improved 
and another Spring Meet came to a success- 
ful conclusion. We really thank buyers, sell- 
ers and volunteers for their strong support. 
Please join us again in 2020! 
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FROM RON ROACH, W2FUI / Operations Manager, AWA Museum 


he Antique Wireless Museum was a 
major sponsor of the Chicken and 
Beer Fundraiser to benefit renova- 
tion of the East Bloomfield Historical Soci- 
ety building. This event was held at Other 
Half Brewing on Saturday, September 21st. 
AWA set up a canopy near the front door of 
the brewery with Museum brochures, dis- 
count Museum tickets, a 1970 Hammarlund 
communications receiver and an operating 
1910 spark transmitter. 

Donations for the construction of the ham 
station addition to the Museum continue to 
arrive. This fund has now reached 70% of 
our $165,000 construction estimate goal. 


The Museum staff is thankful for the gener- 
ous response from 141 AWA members. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


FREE RADIO INCLUDED WITH 
PHILCO REFRIGERATORS 
PURCHASED IN 1940 


I was recently assisting the family of a 
friend who had passed (Ken Hodge, 
KB4CM) when I discovered this 1940 
photo stuffed inside the back of a Philco 
farm console. Ken had been something of 


CORRECTION 


my direct link to the Golden Age of Radio, 
having grown up around his father’s (ex- 
1ATJ) radio and appliance business (Hodge 
Radio-TV Shop, Claremont, N.H., the ex- 
clusive Philco dealer in that area during the 
1930s). 

On the back of the photo is handwritten: 
“We gave away a Philco matching radio for 
every sale — No trade in then so we could 
afford to do it!!! (Refrigerators) Some of 
these refrigerators are still running!!! 
CONSERVADOR We sold a lot of these — 
they came out at first as Fairbanks-Morse + 
we had to change tags to Philco!! Also sold 
a lot of Philco “Farm Battery” Radios. 
Some used a Battery Pack + some used a 
2 volt Storage Battery + a Battery Pack.” 

While a nice variety of current model 
Philco radios are pictured on the left, the 
“free” radio appears to be a clock radio, sitting 
on top of the refrigerator third from the right. 

—Robert Baumann, WV@Z 


Due to an error in transcribing information during the production process, some contact 
information in the 2018 Bruce Kelley Memorial QSO Party Log Summary was omitted 
or mis-assigned in the Amateur Radio column of the Spring, 2019 AWA Journal. A cor- 
rected Log Summary appears in this issue’s Amateur Radio column, and on the AWA 
Website. We apologize for any resulting confusion. 
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THE ITEM IN QUESTION 


Spotlighting Noteworthy Artifacts From the Collection of The AWA Museum 
BY WILLIAM HOPKINS, AA2YV, EMAIL: WHOPKIN4@NAZ.EDU 


The SPF Transmitter-Receiver for the Forest Service Fire Line 


Introduction 

he Antique Wireless Museum owns a 

now-rare SPF transmitter/receiver first 
constructed in 1935-1936, for the U.S. For- 
est Service (USFS).! About 1200 of this 
model were produced. The Museum’s arti- 
fact has serial number 1044. This radio was 
used primarily by firefighting crews, road 
crews, and mobile forestry units, including 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. The SPF 
was the Service’s first battery powered 
lightweight combination that added AM 
phone to Morse code (CW) communication 
and also employed a superheterodyne re- 
ceiver. The transmitter, crystal-controlled 
at around 3,000 Kc, puts out over two 
watts, enough to satisfy the Forest Service’s 
need at the time for close-in communica- 
tions. 

The Museum’s radio originally came al- 
ready supplied with a crystal, but the fre- 
quency was scratched off by a previous 
owner, leaving only the black-stamped 
“KCS” on the enclosure, painted in light 
gray. Although the set itself was undis- 
turbed, apparently it was used on the 80 
and/or 75-meter amateur band. 


Essential Reading for this USFS Set 


In 2010, longtime AWA member, Joe 
Long (WA2EJT) wrote the definitive arti- 
cle on the SPF radio set in Electric Radio.* 
Long’s article also provides history of the 
SPF, detailed technical information, and an 
analysis of his own set. 

Detailed history about the U.S. Forest 
Service in general, including radio commu- 
nication, is hard to come by. According to 
Lincoln Bramwell, USFS Historian in Mis- 
soula, Montana, many records were dis- 
carded over the years. Occasional maga- 
zine articles appeared in the 1930s and 
’40s.4 Forrest Jones’ 1937 thesis provides 
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valuable information on each of the Ser- 
vice’s radio equipment developments up to 
that time.> The most comprehensive source 
is Gary Craven Gray’s “Radio for the Fire- 
line” from 1982.° Richard Ferranti offered 
a brief article in 2008 about the early use of 
radio in the USFS.’ 


Dwight Beattys’ First Radio 
Experiments 


Development of wireless communication 
in the USFS began in the Northwest, and 
experiments ranged from Missoula, Mon- 
tana down into Northern California. 

In the early 1920s, experimenters set up 
and operated bulky equipment at Mt. 
Rainier to convince the USFS of the viabil- 
ity of radio but were unable to convince 
Service management. 

From the late twenties until just after 
World War IJ, twenty-four different radio 
models were designed and partially built by 


U.S. Forest Service SPF transmitter-re- 
ceiver, serial number 1044. 
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USFS personnel. In 1927, Dwight L. Beatty, 
a Forest Service veteran of 20 years, became 
convinced that radio communication was 
essential in the Northwest’s vast forested 
areas. He taught himself radio theory and 
built a regenerative receiver for 200 meters, 
using a Type 199 tube. With it and his trans- 
mitter, “a five-watt army phone,” “a crude 
little contraption” he set out to convince 
USFS management of the viability of 
portable radio as a tool to fight forest fires. 
His antenna was a long wire with a counter- 
poise underneath. Beatty’s demonstration 
succeeded and he was handed the job.8 

Beatty and some advisors in Washington, 
D.C., concluded that no company produced 
lightweight radios suitable for portable 
work under rugged conditions. Moreover, 
most radios of the day were confined to 
Morse code. At first, it was thought that fire- 
fighters and “improvement crews” could 
not be counted on to tap out CW efficiently. 
As for receivers, the ones first employed 
were of the regenerative type that required 
some skill to operate, no matter what envi- 
ronment an operator was faced with.? 

Still, Morse code remained the mode for 
the time being. Beatty set ten miles as the 
minimum communication distance for 
practicability. He envisioned two types of 
radios: one light enough to fit into a back- 
pack, and another portable at 100 pounds 
maximum to use at large fires. He ended up 
with the idea of portable, semi-portable and 
fixed base sets. They all had to be “simple, 
rugged, and reliable.” | 

Beatty talked to everyone, including the 
Army Signal Corps, commercial broadcast- 
ers and radio amateurs. He consulted with 
Howard Mason (7BK), who had operated 
the wireless equipment on a Wilkins expe- 
dition to the Arctic and had written for OST 
Magazine. Mason told Beatty that no one 
manufactured such a radio.!9 Beatty re- 
mained undaunted. He launched into all the 
problems that effective radio design pre- 
sented, ranging from antenna length and 
height to a suitable frequency to power/bat- 
tery weight considerations. Some advice he 
received was helpful; some other was less 
useful, such as the best frequencies to use 
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in heavy timber. 

Back in Washington, D.C., Beatty was 
able to obtain four HF frequencies for op- 
eration from the Interdepartment Radio Ad- 
visory Committee (IRAC): 3114 Khz; 3172 
Khz; 3250 Khz and 3286 Khz, all in the 
general 100-meter band.!! He didn’t know 
if these frequencies would be suitable, as 
no one had made any studies. Before re- 
turning to Missoula, he secured call signs 
7XAP and 7XAQ for the Forest Service. 
This R&D enterprise was a financial gam- 
ble the Forest Service was willing to make. 

Beatty finally built a transmitter/receiver 
set he dubbed the SP-1929: SP for “semi- 
portable;” and 1929 for the summer of his 
test experiments. He chose the area south 
of Tacoma, Washington, on flat, heavily 
wooded terrain. After several well-con- 
trolled tests, Beatty concluded that radio 
communication on the 91 and 55-meter 
bands was possible, for a distance of at least 
8 miles. (He determined that daytime and 
nighttime viability on these frequencies 
was different, but he rejected the idea of 
building a two-frequency set.) Beatty even 
added a microphone. In the end, he an- 
swered many of the skeptics’ negative 
warnings. Tacoma became the first site of 
the USFS radio laboratory, which occupied 
a small house in the city. 


The Team 


Between 1930 and 1935, five technicians 
would join the USFS development team. 
The fledgling operation moved from 
Tacoma to Vancouver, Washington, and fi- 
nally to the new Forest Service center in 
Portland. The interim lab at Vancouver was 
merely a small house, still standing today. 

A. Gael Simson (“Ags”) came down 
from Wind River, Washington, on the Co- 
lumbia River Gorge to continue experimen- 
tation. Others who joined were Harold 
Lawson, W. Foy Squibb, and finally 
Wilbur (Bill) Claypool. Lawson studied en- 
gineering and was a ham radio operator 
(JFW, W7XAQ).!2 With his electrical en- 
gineering background and ham radio expe- 
rience (W7CT, W7AUX), Squibb later be- 
came chief technician and developed the 
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Harold Lawson and Bill Claypool designed 
the SPF set; Lawson carrying Type P set, 
antenna, antenna coil and battery. USFS 
photo. 


first viable voice-operated set. Still more 
joined the R&D team later in Portland. 
Beatty later left the team and was replaced 
by Jack Horton. 

Gael Simson provided valuable adminis- 
trative leadership when the team moved 
from Vancouver to Portland. He also stud- 
ied how different types of lightning con- 
tributed to forest fires. Essentially, radio 
amateurs ran the laboratory at Vancouver. 


From the SP-1930 to the SPF 


No West Coast radio manufacturer would 
agree to design such a radio, so Beatty re- 
turned to the drawing board again and in 
1930 produced a 17-pound CW trans- 
mitter/receiver that could be copied 40 miles 
away in rough terrain. This was the SP-1930. 
The oscillator was keyed, and the receiver 
was still a regenerative type. Its output was 
1 watt. To protect the tubes, he mounted them 
on sponge rubber. The new tubes were Type 
30 and Type 31.!3 The entire set, with light- 
weight batteries, weighed 59 pounds. Only 
nine SP-1930 sets were constructed. 

Harry Diamond of the National Bureau 
of Standards found Beatty’s set “an effi- 
cient arrangement in every detail.”!4 The 
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Spokane Radio Company placed a bid of 
$110.35 per unit, considerably under the 
expected cost of $400. The SRC would pro- 
duce many more of the Forest Service ra- 
dios, all of them built with simple construc- 
tion techniques. !5 : 


A Make-Or-Break Test 


In June 1930, Beatty’s team set up a 
fixed station using a commercial AM phone 
transmitter at the Hemlock Ranger Station, 
located ten miles up a canyon from Carson, 
Washington. They placed an SP-1930 in 
the hands of Lookout Bob Walker on Dog 
Mountain, the highest peak lying directly 
on the Washington side of the Columbia 
River. To date, he had no telephone wire 
connection to a ranger station. Other per- 
sonnel equipped with SP-1930s heard the 
ranger station 40 miles distant. During the 
test, Walker spotted and reported a local 
fire that eventually destroyed 1,800 acres 
of timber over two weeks and even forced 
him from his lookout post. After returning, 
he used the set for the rest of the summer. 
Other wireless stations were established 
with Hemlock R.S.!6 It was determined that 
these portable stations, transmitting just 
one watt, could be easily copied up to 350 
miles away under favorable conditions. As 
a result of this test, radio became a staple of 
the USFS fire-fighting arsenal. 


The “SP” 


After the successful test with the SP- 
1930, Harold Lawson went back to work in 
Vancouver on an improved set called the 
“SP” for the 1931 fire season. Essentially a 
modified SP-1930, but a bit heavier, it cost 
$146, and 500 were produced. The Forest 
Service clearly intended this set to be 
placed at firewatcher lookout posts. Com- 
munication lines to these sites were still few 
and far between. Half-wave center-fed 135 
foot antennas were used. 


The “SD 

That same year, Foy Squibb took Law- 
son’s SP and improved the output slightly 
to produce the “P” model. He also im- 
proved transmitter frequency stability by 
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adding a “set and lock” VFO. The cost was 
one-third the SP price, but only 104 were 
produced. Its dimensions were small at 6" 
x 7" x 7". It seems at this point that every- 
one at Vancouver saw the need for a more 
powerful transmitter and reduced current 
drain. 


The “PF” 


Throughout the next year, Lawson and 
Squibb teamed up to produce the “PF”’, first 
used in 1933 and nicknamed “the Portable 
Fireman” in the field. Its cost came in at a 
reasonable $60-$75 (considering the De- 
pression era), and the weight remained low 
at 15 lb. (not counting the battery). Its di- 
mensions were 4" x 5" x 16", a general for- 
mat that would be retained in the later SPF. 
The VFO was exchanged for crystal con- 
trolled transmitter frequency, and the re- 
designed set produced 2'%4 watts output, a 
considerable advancement over previous 
circuits. The PF was produced for the next 
three years; 450 were built. 

This set was extensively used by smoke- 
chasers, road crews and even administra- 
tion, but it had a limited battery life. On re- 
ceive-only, 50 to 75 hours could be ex- 
pected; much less under demanding 
conditions. A 150 foot antenna was strung 


Testing the PF set, the precursor to the SPF, undergoing 


field trials. USFS photo. 
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up that could be thrown into trees using fish 
line. The minimum height advised was 
8 feet; 40 feet was considered optimum. A 
warning directed the operator not to switch 
antenna lengths between different radio 


types. 


The First “VHF” Attempts 


In 1932 and 1933 at Vancouver, Harold 
Lawson built 10-meter and 5-meter radios 
(dubbed as VHF) that were deployed in the 
mid-30s.!7 The 5-meter version was aban- 
doned for a time because of instability in 
the receiver section. 


W. Claypool and the Team Design 
the SPF 


The SPF was essentially the PF model 
but with a significant change. Bill Clay- 
pool, a ham operator (9DDV, NU7UN) and 
a friend of Lawson’s, had recently joined 
the USFS team. Together with Lawson, 
Claypool tackled the challenge of building 
a superheterodyne receiver to replace the 
regenerative types in use. 8 

Lawson later reported that he and Clay- 
pool had difficulties sorting out the mathe- 
matics of the tracking oscillator to obtain a 
standard 455 Kes for the intermediate fre- 
quency (IF) circuits. A chance visitor in 
Portland helped them solve 
the problem, and soon they 
had a working receiver. 
The new circuitry consid- 
erably simplified tuning for 
operators, and sensitivity 
was increased. The re- 
ceiver’s tuning dial still 
used a 0-to-100 scale. 

The SPF’s transmitter is 
crystal controlled in the 
3,000 Kes range, with 
phone/CW output of 2% 
watts, the same output as 
the PF. It can operate on 
antennas that were center- 
fed, off-center, or end-fed. 
It weighs only 21 lbs., but 
with the battery kitbox the 
entire set amounted to 60 
lbs. The radio is built in a 
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Top of SPF chassis. Four transformers 
(foreground I.) stacked 2 by 2 to save space. 


SPF underside of chassis. 


64" x 9" x 144" plywood enclosure. The 
front opens to reveal the controls on the 
radio chassis, below, and the speaker and 
microphone (with headphones) above. 

The receiver section employs five octal 
dry battery tubes. The RF and IF stages use 
IN5s, the mixer and detector/BFO use 
1A7s, and the audio output is a 3Q5. The IF 
frequency is 465 Kc.!? A meter was added 
to monitor voltages and facilitate tune-up. 

The SPF was deployed for the fire season 
in 1936. It came to be known as “the short 
peckered friend,” and operators said it was 
“a dream” to operate, compared to the for- 
mer models. It was so rugged and success- 
ful a set that it went through several model 
variations: A; AA; AB; AO, AE; and AF. 
The AWA Museum’s set is the AF version. 
All indications are that this model was also 
manufactured for the U.S. Army and Navy 
and possibly used at the invasion of 
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Sicily.29 The SPF saw use in the Forest Ser- 
vice until the 1960s. 


Landlines and Fire Lookouts 


In 1930, the USFS envisaged widespread 
wireless communication between lookouts 
and Forest Stations, but by 1937 the Forest 
Service had built about 40,000 miles of 
telephone lines in its system. They spread 
throughout forests of the Pacific Northwest 
and down into Northern California. While 
it was difficult to string wires to mountain- 
tops for the summer fire watch season, the 
web of lines was growing.?! 

As Forest Service radios became avail- 
able in the early 30s, management noted the 
gradual encroachment of its wireless com- 
munication into commercial services. 
Throughout the decade the USFS made a 
point of stressing that its radio communica- 
tions would not compete with AT&T’s 
commercial business.22 By 1936, many 
lookout sites were connected to the valley 
by single wires attached to telephone poles 
and strung over tree branches. These lines 
inevitably suffered snow and wind damage, 
and it was the firewatcher’s job to tend the 
line close to the summit. 


A “Lady Lookout” Repairs a Line 


Communication over wire lines certainly 
had its problems in mountainous wilder- 
ness. In 1943, just south of Mount Rainier, 
at 6307 feet elevation atop Tatoosh Ridge, 
Martha Hardy, an adventurous, spry, witty 
twenty-three year old math teacher—turned 
summer Lookout—had to climb poles to re- 
pair line damage. Martha’s ranger station 
in the valley was at Packwood, Washing- 
ton, on the Cowlitz River. Her repair job 
wasn’t easy. The line was still working but 
was down on the ground, and bears had re- 
cently been spotted. 

She wrote: “With pliers, wire and graham 
crackers, camera over my shoulder, ladder 
under one arm, I started downhill on tennis 
shoes equipped with wings.” Somersaulting 
downhill from atop the ladder at the first pole, 
she climbed up again, and “with both arms 
around the pole, with the line in the crook of 
my elbow, I got the hook in the staple.” 
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In summer 1943, Martha Hardy was the 
USFS fire watch Lookout on Tatoosh Ridge 
south of Mt. Rainier. Here, Ms. Hardy, the 
math teacher, posing with her camera. 


Farther down the mountain Martha had to 
retrieve several insulators and their twelve- 
inch connecting wires from the ground and 
pull the line out of the snow and repair any 
damage. The zigzag line of poles to moun- 
tain lookouts relieved wire strain. (Hardy 
once found herself up on the roof, reattach- 
ing the ground wire to the stovepipe as a 
thunderstorm approached.) 

This sort of trouble accompanied wired 
communication. Radio communication for 
these outposts lay more than a decade in the 
future. In the ’50s and ’60s, Hardy taught 
mathematics to this writer at Bellevue High 
School. She was as creative in the class- 
room as she had been on the mountain.?3 


Other Northwest Firewatchers 


World War II took male firefighters and 
firewatchers off to the war fronts, espe- 
cially in 1943, and women frequently 
stepped in. Thus, Martha Hardy found her- 
self spending that summer far above her 
family’s cabin on the Cowlitz. Even after 
the war ended, interesting people continued 
to serve in the National Forests and report 
fires, whether by radio or wire line. After 
the war, firewatchers were equipped with 
VHF radios. In 1956, Maxine Meyers re- 
placed a man who did not complete the sea- 
son. As tough as nails, they said, Maxine 
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served atop the “rickety” tower on Mount 
Josephine just opposite Mount Baker in 
northern Washington. Jack Kerouac was 
not far away, up on Desolation Peak, and 
poet Gary Snyder served down at Crater 
Lake in Oregon and Sourdough, 1952- 
1953. Up in the Cascades, these watchers 
often witnessed nearby lightning strikes 
and “St. Elmo’s Dance.”24 


USFS Communications Then 
and Now 


By the late 1930s, relatively few fire 
lookout posts were outfitted with AM 
phone transmitter/receiver sets. Records 
make little mention of the use of wireless 
on mountain peaks to relay information be- 
tween smoke chasers in deep terrain and 
ranger stations. Today, this is a common 
occurrence. On at least one occasion, how- 
ever, Martha Hardy wrote about the rare 
permission she received in 1943 from her 
Packwood R.S. at the foot of Tatoosh to 
confer with a fellow Lookout on a nearby 
peak. The scratchy voices were patched 
through the lines by Zelma, the telephone 
operator, down at Packwood. 

In its heyday of fire watching outposts, 
the USFS had 8,000 lookout watchtowers 
and other platforms in 49 States. Today, the 
USES can cover about eighty percent of 
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A USFS smokechaser operating an SPF 
radio at the Spud Hill Fire in the Columbia 
National Forest (Gifford Pinchot NF) in 
Washington, August 1937. USFS photo. 
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Tatoosh Ridge (6307ft.) south of Mt. Rainier (14,41 1ft). In 1966, Tatoosh was 


abandoned as a fire lookout site. 


most forests. As of 2015, there were 42,000 
handhelds and 20,000 mobile radios, ser- 
viced by about 160 radio technicians.?° 
Now, only a few of these outposts are 
filled with fire lookouts, equipped with the 
latest in radio gear. Still, the techniques used 
by fire lookouts to spot and report fires are 
much the same as they were 80 years ago. 
As of this summer, the USFS has tested 


the use of drones to enhance the work of fire 
lookouts. A drone can do what two or three 
fire lookouts cannot, as they triangulate the 
position of distant tree struck by lightning. 
Human lookouts cannot hover over the 
burning tree and send back data and images. 

Joe Long’s article in Electric Radio pro- 
vides more information about the SPF. This 
writer highly recommends it. 
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Wired Into Nature: The Telegraph and 
the American Frontier by James Schwoch. 
Published 2018 by University of Illinois 
Press. Pages: 264; 6 x 9 inches. Illustra- 
tions: 32 black and white, 5 maps. Hard- 
cover, $99; Paperback, $22.73; Kindle, 
$14.95, 

Wired into Nature is a very different kind 
book on wired telegraphy in 
America than most other 
books on this subject for two 
reasons. First, the book fo- 
cuses on telegraphy in the 
American Frontier, west of the 
Mississippi River, in the last 
half of the 19th century. The 
conditions there during that 
period were very different 
from those in the Eastern 
United States, where virtually 
all of the existing telegraph 
lines were located before 
1850. The unique and adverse 
conditions in the West were: 
arid regions that lacked forests needed for 
telephone poles, a rugged landscape with a 
minimal transportation infrastructure to 
support construction and maintenance, and 
Native Americans that were often hostile to 
both settlers and the presence of telegraph 
lines. 

Second, the book focuses on the use of the 
telegraph by the United States military in 
gaining political and military control of the 
West, waging an asymmetrical war against 
Native Americans, gathering and predicting 
weather, and coordinating times across the 
continent. But it also deals with certain prob- 
lems that were common to telegraphy in the 
Eastern United States: interactions between 
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the U.S. government and Western Union in 
tariff disputes and message priority, prob- 
lems associated with message ciphers and 
security, and the struggle between the mili- 
tary and the executive branch of the govern- 
ment (the White House) for overall control 
of the U.S. telegraph system for political and 
military purposes. 

James Schwoch begins the 
book in earnest by describing 
what was involved in con- 
structing telegraph lines west 
of the Mississippi and how the 

@: problems differed from those 
WIRED © 

Mi encountered when construct- 

AEMU3@ ing lines in the East. He asserts 

| that the lack of trees on the 
Great Plains and in the South- 
west, the absence of local 
equipment manufacture, the 
paucity of knowledge about 
telegraphy and electricity, and 
the lack of navigable river sys- 
tems and post roads made the 
establishment of telegraphy in the West a 
real challenge. 

The author provides many factoids and 
vignettes of interest to support these asser- 
tions. We learn that telegraph lines had to 
be placed along existing post roads and 
navigable rivers. The preferred trees for the 
telegraph poles were cedar, pine, and oak, 
which were readily available and trans- 
portable in the Eastern United States, but 
were not readily available and could not be 
easily transported in the West. Cottonwood 
trees could be used when no alternative 
trees were available, but cottonwood poles 
would last for only one year. When cross- 
ing the Missouri River with telegraph lines, 
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it was quickly learned that underwater ca- 
bles lying on the riverbed were snagged by 
drift wood, so workers had to erect poles 
over 80 feet tall on both river banks to make 
sure that smokestacks of steamboats did not 
catch the wire draped over the river. When 
winds were favorable, telegraph lines were 
often flown across rivers with a kite, then 
stretched over the river and attached to the 
tops of the poles on both banks. When the 
military built a line in Arizona in 1875, 
“poles needed to be hand-carried from sup- 
ply wagons by construction crews as far as 
eight miles... A team of six to ten men 
working in pairs were expected to dig by 
hand four to five miles of post holes each 
day, seventy-five yards apart, assuming 
‘clay or loam in which to make the holes.’” 
Doing the math, that amounts to about 120 
holes dug by five teams of two, which adds 
up to 24 holes per pair of diggers per day. 
It is factoids like these that give the book 
its real charm. 

It is one thing to build a telegraph line in 
the West, but it is another thing to maintain 
signal flow. Besides the really bad weather 
in the West, the Native American popula- 
tion did not take kindly to the telegraph 
lines, and in particular not to the Transcon- 
tinental Telegraph line, which was con- 
structed by Western Union and completed 
in October of 1861. President Lincoln 
thought the project was “a wild scheme,” 
and well before it was completed, he told 
Hiram Sibley, President of Western Union: 
“As fast as you built the line, the Indians 
will cut it down.” 

In fact, that is exactly what happened. 
There were many accounts of encounters 
between Native Americans and telegraphy 
construction crews and operators, some hu- 
morous and some sad. Up until 1864, Na- 
tive Americans had not sabotaged the 
Transcontinental Telegraph beyond an oc- 
casional pole burning and a few isolated at- 
tacks on operators. Perhaps the saddest en- 
counter of all began with escalating ten- 
sions between settlers in Colorado Territory 
and Native Americans in 1864. Failing 
crops led some Native Americans to raid 
the farms of settlers, and a series of increas- 
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ing reciprocal retaliatory attacks then oc- 
curred between Native Americans and set- 
tlers. This led to the gruesome and murder- 
ous atrocity against many Native Ameri- 
cans at what was known as the Sand Creek 
massacre of November 1864. After that, 
Native Americans made a continuous and 
concerted attack on the Transcontinental 
Telegraph line between Julesburg and Den- 
ver, which spanned a distance of about 170 
miles. Along this entire length, the Native 
Americans systematically destroyed tele- 
graph poles, lines, and offices. Attacks 
were also made on the settlers as well as 
the telegraph lines. 

The situation deteriorated so badly that 
on January 27, 1865, a day when the sky 
was bright and clear and the wind was blow- 
ing briskly from the northwest, General 
Robert Mitchell planned a coordinated 
prairie fire to completely drive the Native 
Americans out of the area. He cleared the 
telegraph lines earlier in the day, and com- 
municating over the telegraph lines, ordered 
fires to be set up and down the Platte River 
at sunset. This became known as the Great 
Prairie fire of January 27, 1865, which 
scorched an area as big as the state of Ohio 
and decimated both the Native Americans 
and the ecology of the entire area. That pre- 
cipitated a sustained series of attacks on the 
telegraph system by Great Plains warriors 
that went on for several years, which the au- 
thor likened to the British attack on Russian 
telegraphy during the Crimean War. He also 
claimed that it surpassed the damage that 
Southern troops and saboteurs inflicted on 
the Northern telegraph system during the 
U.S. Civil War. Service on the Transconti- 
nental Telegraph line and branch circuits 
was sporadic for several years thereafter. 
The Native Americans had mastered the 
concept of denial of service. 

Another theme of the book is the security 
of military messages that were being trans- 
mitted on telegraph lines, which for the 
most part were operated by civilians. For 
reasons that are not entirely clear, Albert 
Myer, the commanding officer of the Sig- 
nal Corps, made it a priority to develop a 
new cipher for use by the military on all 
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telegraph lines in the United States. The au- 
thor explained: “Myer in particular noted 
that the rising ‘attention foreign powers 
now give to the subject of telegraphy’ 
meant the Signal Corps would now need to 
‘practice and experiment to test modes of 
cipher.’ ” However, the catalyst for devel- 
oping and deploying a cipher appears to 
have been a congressional resolution of 
February 1870, which was “ ‘to provide for 
taking meteorological observations at the 
military stations and other points in the in- 
terior of the continent’ and also to issue 
storm warnings.” Apparently, weather in- 
formation was seen as a security issue and 
was prioritized by the military. (This seems 
unlikely.) 

For whatever reason, the Signal Corps 
developed a new cipher that was instituted 
in 1872, which was supposed to reduce the 
time to transmit messages and at the same 
time reduce the cost of messages. The idea 
was to replace longer words or phrases with 
shorter words, each of which appeared as a 
word in English, but did not have the same 
meaning. And unlike a sentence, there was 
no context to the strings of words. With 
fewer and shorter words, the cost per word 
to the Signal Corps decreased, and theoret- 
ically, the time to transmit messages should 
also have decreased—thereby increasing 
the throughput on the telegraph lines. How- 
ever, since there was no context to each 
word or group of words, the error rate by 
operators dramatically increased due to 
their lack of comprehension. In order to re- 
duce the error rate, many messages had to 
be repeated, so the throughput actually 
went down. No one was happy, least of all 
Western Union. The new cipher meant that 
the cost to Western Union per word went 
up, but the number and length of the words 
went down, so per the Western Union con- 
tract, revenue to Western Union decreased 
while at the same time costs increased. The 
author observed that this was “a neat trick 
that would be the envy and goal of many a 
data programmer to come in the future,” 
and that “Western Union president William 
Orton was among those stunned by the ‘less 
data needs more time on the network’ para- 
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dox of the 1872 cipher.” 

Unfortunately, after describing the his- 
tory of telegraphy in the West so well, the 
concluding chapter of the book falls flat. 
Half of the concluding chapter is actually 
an “Afterward,” which describes events 
that were not covered in the main body of 
the book. The other half is entitled “Wired 
into Nature: A Legacy,” in which Schwoch 
attempts to shown how the history of teleg- 
raphy in the West has shaped current events 
in the 21st century. Schwoch opens this 
section with: “The long-term trajectory of 
Native Americans and American electronic 
communication networks remains bleak, 
however to say the least. Native American 
communities and reservations are to this 
day among the most underserved American 
populations in terms of telephony, internet 
connectivity, and broadband services.” 
Schwoch concludes that Native Americans 
were underserved by the telegraph lines in 
the Old West, and the legacy of that, “to 
this day,” is that Native Americans are still 
the most underserved American popula- 
tions. That connection is a real stretch. The 
telegraph system in the West was not de- 
signed to serve Native Americans at all. It 
was constructed, in part, to help the Army 
protect settlers from Native Americans. 
And while Native American communities 
and reservations may be the most under- 
served American population today for the 
personal communication services men- 
tioned, that has nothing to do with the 
legacy of the telegraph system in the West. 
It has more to do with the legacy of the Na- 
tive American “reservation” system and 
policies that were instituted by the U.S. 
government in the last half of the 19th cen- 
tury, which leaves them isolated and in 
poverty. Schwoch’s other legacy connec- 
tions between past telegraphic events and 
current situations are equally tenuous. 

For me, the real appeal of this book is the 
detail the author included in the factoids 
and vignettes describing the history of the 
construction, maintenance, and operation 
of the telegraph in the Old West. The mate- 
rial he used for the book came from his re- 
search through thousands of pages of docu- 
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ments, mostly primary sources, which he 
lists in the Notes and Bibliography sections 
covering 51 pages at the end of the book. 
Anyone interested in the history of landline 
telegraphy in the United States (including 
Alaska) will surely enjoy reading this book. 
It is an easy read, and the details provided 
by the author, obtained through the course 
of his extensive research using primary 
sources, make it come alive. James 
Schwoch is a professor of communication 
studies at Northwestern University. 


ALSO NOTED 


Heathkit Hi-Fi and Stereo Products by 
Chuck Penson, WA77ZE. Published 2018 
by Chuck Penson. Pages: 82 x 11; Illustra- 
tions: many black and white photos of 
Heathkits and graphs. Paperback, $29.95. 
Chuck Penson has recently published his 
third comprehensive Heathkit product 
guidebook, this time covering Heathkit Hi- 
Fi and stereo products. This book follows 
in the footsteps of his two previous guide- 
books, one covering Heathkit amateur radio 
products published in 2003, and the other 
covering test equipment products published 
in 2014. Heathkit Hi-Fi products were 
among the first kits introduced in 1947, and 
they were manufactured by the Heath Com- 
pany until 1988, the year that the company 
no longer had manufacturing facilities. 
Heath Company made a deal with Harmon- 
Kardon in Japan to supply several of the 
company’s products in kit form circa 1988, 
and these kits were packed and shipped 
from Japan with the Heathkit name and a 
nameplate that says “made in Japan.” Pen- 
son did not include the Harmon-Kardon 
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products in his book because he claims 
“these products cannot be considered true 
Heathkits.” 

Penson claims that he has included every 
kit-form Hi-Fi product that Heath Company 
made except for speakers and turntables. 
But he excluded stand-alone speakers be- 
cause they were made by other companies, 
such as JBL, Altec-Lansing, and Bozak, 
and the enclosures were subcontracted. 
Stand-alone turntables were also excluded 
because they were made for Heath by other 
companies, such as Voice of Music, Gar- 
rard, Dual, BSR McDonald, and Rek-O- 
Cut. However phonographs, consoles, and 
record changers that were integrated with 
Heathkit electronics are included. He said 
he also omitted crossovers because he was 
unable to find enough useful information 
about them. 

The book is divided into five chapters: 1) 
preamps, 2) amplifiers, 3) tuners, 4) re- 
ceivers, and 5) other related products. 
Within each chapter, the presentation of 
equipment is in alphanumeric order by 
model number. The book contains three in- 
dices that are sorted respectively by model 
number, product type, and chronological 
order by year of introduction. The book is 
filled with clear, original, black and white 
photographs of both the interior and exte- 
rior of sets, and in some cases where origi- 
nal equipment was not available, scans of 
images from manuals. This book was 
clearly a labor of love with so much detail 
and information on each product, including 
technical specs. If you like Heathkits, you 
will love this book, which is available from 
both Amazon and Antique Radio Classified 
(www.antiqueradio.com/). 
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RECENT RADIO-RELATED 


OBITUARIES 


COMPILED BY A. DAVID WUNSCH 
111 LOUISE ROAD, BELMONT, MA 02478-3968 
adwunsch@gmail.com 


Note: When known, the date of death is indicated in parenthesis. 


JERRY MERRYMAN (1932-2019) 

For the past several decades we have been 
learning of the deaths of great engineers and 
scientists who were launched into their ca- 
reers by a childhood interest in radio. In his 
autobiography, Surely You’re Joking, Mr. 
Feynman!, the Nobel Laureate Richard Feyn- 
man (1918-1988) has a chapter entitled “He 
Fixes Radios by Thinking” where he speaks 
of his childhood experiments with crystal 
sets, DX listening on an AM tube set, and his 
teenage years spent fixing radios for friends 
and neighbors during the Great Depression. 

Jerry Merryman, who was co-inventor of 
the pocket calculator, fits the same tem- 
plate. He was born in rural Hearne, Texas 
in 1932. By age 11 he was repairing radios 
in a local appliance store. According to 
family legend, the local police would bring 
him their sets for repair. Self-taught in 
radio, he apparently derived much of his 
knowledge from a classic text, no doubt 
known to many readers: Radio Engineering 
by Frederick Terman, which first appeared 
in 1937. Merryman’s wife told the New 
York Times that he retained and read the 
book all his life. 

After working for a local railroad, Merry- 
man joined a Texas radio station as an engi- 
neer. In the late 1950’s he attended Texas A 
and M University, but left before obtaining 
a degree and in 1963 was hired by Texas In- 
struments. He immediately became part of 
a group that was developing circuits for mi- 
crochips, then in an early stage of evolution. 
His boss was Jack Kilby, who later shared 
the 2000 Nobel Prize in Physics for his in- 
vention of the integrated circuit. In 1965 
Kilby gave Merryman responsibility for de- 
veloping a hand-size pocket calculator. 
Merryman was later to say that he had de- 
signed the calculator working “three days 
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and three nights.” Kilby and another engi- 
neer went on to reduce the scale of Merry- 
man’s design to fit a microchip. Texas In- 
struments licensed the technology to Canon, 
and the 18 key calculator appeared in 1970, 
at a price of 400 dollars. This marked the 
beginning of the end for the slide rule even 
though this first calculator had few of the 
features of present-day units, for example, 
there were no hyperbolic functions. These 
devices dropped dramatically in price and 
grew vastly in their features, and now are 
commonly available for under 15 dollars. 
For decades, at least one calculator was part 
of almost every American household, how- 
ever their fortunes have withered in the age 
of the smart phone which provides a more 
portable substitute. 

Merryman is survived by his wife Phyllis, 
a daughter, a step-daughter and a two grand- 
children. 


OWEN GARRIOTT (1930-2019) 
Garriott, who achieved fame as an astro- 
naut, also fits the pattern we have been de- 
scribing: early exposure to radio. He was 
born in Enid, Oklahoma in 1933. His father 
was a wholesale gas and oil distributor and 
his mother a housewife. When Owen was a 
boy, his father enrolled in an adult educa- 
tion course in ham radio and Morse code. 
Invited by his father, the youth attended 
classes along with him. At age 15, Owen 
became a licensed amateur with call sign 
WSLFL. The ham experience likely 
launched Garriott into his initial career in 
electrical engineering. He earned a bache- 
lor’s degree in that subject from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma in 1953 and a PhD 
from Stanford in 1960. While teaching at 
Stanford in 1965 he applied to NASA to be 
an astronaut—he described this as a 
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whim—and was among the first six scien- 
tist/astronauts accepted into the program. 
The Air Force trained him for a year and he 
qualified as a pilot. 

Garriott flew into space twice. In 1973 he 
was the science pilot of Skylab 3, which 
logged 59 days in space—twice as long as 
any previous mission. He returned to space 
for 10 days in 1983 aboard the shuttle Co- 
lumbia which carried the European Space 
Agency’s Spacelab | module. 

Here Garriott’s ham radio background 
left its mark: he operated the first amateur 
radio station from space. With his call sign 
WS5SLEL he connected with about 250 fel- 
low hams, one of whom was his mother 
back in Oklahoma. He also communicated 
with Senator Barry Goldwater and King 
Hussein of Jordan. 

Interestingly, Garriott’s son Richard, a 
successful video game inventor, became 
the 6th space tourist. He underwent training 
in Russian and joined a Russian flight com- 
mander, arriving at the International Space 
Station in 2008. He was the first second- 
generation American to go into space. 

Owen Garriott had a long career in the 
sciences. He coauthored the book /ntroduc- 
tion to Ionospheric Physics—a subject of 
interest to ham operators. Along with fel- 
low astronaut Joseph Kerwin he wrote 
Homesteading Space: The Skylab Story. He 
also served as vice-president for space en- 
gineering at Teledyne Brown Engineering, 
a contractor for the Spacelab projects. He is 
survived by his wife, four children, three 
stepchildren, 12 grandchildren and three 
great-grandchildren. 


ROBERT W. MERRIAM (1924-2019) 
Readers who live in the northeastern 
United States likely know of and may have 
visited the Museum of Wireless and Steam 
in East Greenwich, Rhode Island. This mu- 
seum was founded in 1964 by Robert Mer- 
riam. Among the treasures to be seen are 
the Massie Wireless Station which dates 
from 1907. The museum asserts that this is 
the world’s oldest working wireless station. 
It was moved to its present site from its 
original Port Judith, Rhode Island location 
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in 1982, which saved the station from de- 
molition. The museum features not only 
numerous displays of historically important 
radio equipment but also a major collection 
of steam engines. They are especially proud 
of the only surviving Corliss engine still 
running under steam. The museum also 
boasts a major library of historic engineer- 
ing textbooks. 

Bob was born in Providence, Rhode Is- 
land and attended prep school at Proctor 
Academy where he was valedictorian of the 
class of 1941. He then enrolled at Harvard 
to study engineering but soon left to enlist 
in the US Army Signal Corps. He was sta- 
tioned in Belgium during the Battle of the 
Bulge where he coordinated marine radio 
communications while hidden in a castle. 

Returning to Harvard after the war, he re- 
ceived a degree in Mechanical Engineering 
and a Master’s Degree in Electrical Engi- 
neering. Before returning to Rhode Island, 
he spent several years on the faculty of 
electrical engineering at Swarthmore Col- 
lege. While teaching at Brown University 
he met his future wife, Nancy Allen, who 
survives him. 

Bob had a great love of sailing and of the 
ocean, which he succeeded in combining 
with his interest in electronics. His busi- 
ness, Merriam Instruments, provided navi- 
gation technology to sailors and fishing 
fleets. He developed one of the first elec- 
tronic fish finders and held a number of re- 
lated patents. In addition, he was a ham 
radio operator with call sign WINTE. 

Besides his wife he is survived by a son 
Paul, a daughter Susan, and one grandchild. 


ALAN BRINKLEY (1949-2019) 

The name Brinkley will be familiar to 
any middle aged, or older, adult who was 
raised on television. David Brinkley (1920- 
2003) was a distinguished TV news analyst 
and reporter from 1952-1996, a period dur- 
ing which television overtook radio as 
America’s principal news source. David’s 
son Alan made a contribution to the histo- 
riography of radio of such major impor- 
tance that it may well outlive the aura cast 
by his distinguished father. 
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I am speaking of Alan’s book Voices of 
Protest: Huey Long, Father Coughlin, and 
the Great Depression (1983), which won 
the National Book Award the year it was 
published. This is a biography of two pop- 
ulist figures of the 1930s who dramatically 
used radio. In fact, Coughlin would be un- 
known without radio. 

President Franklin Delano Roosevelt was 
the first major American political figure to 
use the relatively new medium of radio to his 
advantage. One can still listen to recordings 
of his “fireside chats,” which began in 1933, 
lasted more than a decade, and served to pre- 
sent his New Deal to the American people. 

Huey Long was the populist Democratic 
40th Governor of Louisiana from 1928 to 
1931, then a member of the U.S. Senate 
from 1932 until his assassination in 1935. 
Like our current President, Long was fond 
of denouncing elites. At first a supporter of 
Roosevelt’s New Deal, he broke with the 
president, claiming that the program wasn’t 
helping the poor. Like Roosevelt, he pro- 
moted himself with national radio 
speeches. Long claimed that newspapers 
lied and were not to be trusted—hence he 
favored radio. In his most famous radio 
speech, on February 23, 1934, he proposed 
his Share the Wealth Plan, which advocated 
a tax on wealth, and a limit of 1 million dol- 
lars in annual income. Personal wealth of 
over 8 million dollars would be taxed at 100 
percent. Long told the American people 
that this tax revenue would provide every- 
one with a home, a car, a radio and “ordi- 
nary conveniences.” Long’s self-created 
nickname was the Kingfish, taken from the 
very popular Amos ‘n’ Andy radio show. 

Long planned to run for President in 
1936 and unseat Roosevelt. His assassina- 
tion cut short that effort. By 1935 he had 
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formed a political alliance with Father 
Charles Coughlin, the “radio priest” who 
broadcast nationally from Detroit, Michi- 
gan with an amalgam of anti-Roosevelt, 
pro-Fascist, anti-banker and anti-Semitic 
propaganda. 

To write a biography dealing with the 
parallel lives of these two characters of the 
1930s must have seemed like a natural un- 
dertaking for Brinkley. He apparently 
began the project with his senior thesis on 
Huey Long, written at Princeton, from 
which he graduated in 1971. Voices of 
Protest grew out of his doctoral thesis at 
Harvard, where he received his PhD in 
1979. He also wrote two popular textbooks: 
American History and The Unfinished Na- 
tion as well as a biography of Henry Luce 
and some half-dozen other books. 

Brinkley was born in Washington on 
June 2, 1949. His mother was Ann Fischer 
Brinkley and we have noted his father 
above. After receiving his PhD from Har- 
vard he taught for several years at MIT. Re- 
turning to the Harvard history department 
in 1982, he proved to be such a popular pro- 
fessor that students had to enter a lottery to 
gain entrance to his courses. In what is now 
seen as a legendary blunder, Harvard de- 
nied him tenure. There were rumors that be- 
cause of his popularity, which included TV 
appearances, he was deemed not to be a se- 
rious scholar. He moved on to the City Uni- 
versity of New York and was eventually 
chair of the History Department at Colum- 
bia. He is survived by his wife Evangeline 
Morphos, a daughter and a brother. 

Acknowledgments: Len Arzoomanian, 
Mary M. Morgan. 

Sources: Proctor Academy Alumni Mag- 
azine, New York Times, Wikipedia, Voices 
of Protest. 
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record the passing of the following 


SILENT KEYS Oe WA member with deep regret. 


MARJORIE E. SCHAUMLEFFEL 


arjorie E. Schaumleffel, known 
Ms: family and friends as Marge, 
passed away at age 98 on June 
9, 2019, following a brief illness. Mrs. 
Schaumleffel was predeceased by her 
husband, Robert Schaumleffel on March 
9, 2011. Robert and Marge were long- 
time AWA members and volunteers. Bob 
served on the AWA Board of Trustees 
for many years and was a prodigious col- 
lector. Both regularly attended AWA 
Conferences, where Marge was always 
one of the first to volunteer to help. She 
often assisted with the book sale, orga- 
nized the ladies’ luncheons and activities, 
and helped with the auction check-in. 
Following Bob’s death, Bruce Rolo- 
son, then AWA Curator, called Marge to 
see if AWA could be of help to her in any 
way. She invited Bruce and Bob Hobday 
to visit her in Olean, NY and to see Bob’s 
fabulous collection in his 3,000 sq. ft. 
“Museum.” Bruce and Bob reported that 
their jaws nearly hit the floor when enter- 
ing an amazing, well-curated “museum” 
packed with his outstanding collection. 
After many long discussions, Marge de- 
cided that the best way to preserve Bob’s 
lifelong dedication to collecting was to 
donate the collection to AWA. AWA 
Staff then made 39 trips to Olean for long 
days of photographing, bar coding, log- 
ging and packing each item before trans- 
porting the collection to Bloomfield. 
Marge has been a friend to and a gener- 
ous supporter of AWA and the Antique 


Wireless Museum. 
The main hall of the 
Museum has been 
named in honor of 
Robert and Marjorie 
Schaumleffel and 
their lifelong dedi- 
cation and contribu- 
tions to AWA’s suc- 
cess. As was typical 
of both Bob and 
Marge, they made those contributions 
quietly, not seeking the recognition and 
public thanks they deserved. 

Marge was active in many other organi- 
zations. She was a past president of the 
Woman’s Club of Endicott, the Garden 
Club, and the Hospital Auxiliary, a past 
matron of the Order of the Amaranth and 
the Order of the Eastern Star, and past 
Worthy High Priestess of the White Shrine 
of Jerusalem. Mrs. Schaumleffel also was 
a president of Methodist Women, as well 
as being a member of Greater Olean Ecu- 
menical Women, the Rotary Club and the 
Keystone Chorus. She was named New 
York State Woman of the Year by the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and awarded the Gil Stinger Award by the 
Olean Times Herald. 

Mrs. Schaumleffel is survived by 
nieces, adopted family (the Donald Hol- 
comb family) and her adopted daughter. 
Marge’s life was full and well-lived, and 
she will be missed by the many people 
whose lives she touched. 


This issue’s submission was prepared by David D. Kaiser, Editor and Robert Hobday. Please 
submit all information about members who have become Silent Keys to Charles S. Griffen, 
WIGYR, 400 Seabury Dr., Apt 4153, Bloomfield, CT 06002-2660, with a copy to David D. Kaiser, 
Editor, 375 Yarmouth Road, Rochester, NY 14610, e-mail: ddk375@frontiernet.net. Silent Key notifi- 
cations must confirm the person’s death by one of the following means: a letter from a family 
member, a copy of a newspaper obituary notice, a copy of a death certificate, a letter from the 
family lawyer or the executor or mail returned by the U.S. Postal Service marked “Deceased.” 
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BY MICHAEL W. MARINARO, WN1M 


ORIGINATION — 
WIRELESS COMES TO AMERICA 


ignor Guglielmo Marconi (1874- 

1937) achieved many “firsts” 

during his career as physicist and 
world-esteemed inventor. The conduct 
of the first two-way wireless message 
exchange between the U.S. and Europe 
was accomplished from the major Mar- 
coni station, CC, erected at South 
Wellfleet, Massachusetts. This particu- 
lar achievement in early 1903 received 
great notoriety. But, contrary to com- 
mon belief, this station at Cape Cod 
was not the very first Marconi wireless 
installation in the United States or on 
the North American continent. 

In 1895 Marconi began to engage in 
serious experimentation to perfect his 
discoveries to generate and detect 
electromagnetic waves. Efforts to in- 
terest the Italian Government were not 
successful and Marconi brought his 
concepts and models to Britain. A fa- 
vorable reception led to the formation 
of The Wireless Telegraph and Signal 
Company, Limited, in 1897. This or- 
ganization supported both Marconi’s 
continuing experimentation and the 
initial objective of communication 
with ships at sea. The latter endeavor 
was eminently successful as wireless 
signals reached farther and farther 
around the British Isles and to France 
with excellent reliability. The enter- 
prise was commercially successful as 
well, with the number of coastal shore 
and shipboard stations increasing and 
revenues growing. By the end of 1904, 
the Company had sixty-nine land and 
twenty-four ship stations in operation. 
The value of wireless communication 
was widely accepted in Britain and the 
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Poldhu Towers, station and hotel. 


Poldhu operating position. 
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scope of activity widened. 

With domestic acceptance ever-in- 
creasing, Marconi’s attention was 
drawn to bridging the Atlantic, and, 
significantly, to communicating with 
the ships that sailed thereon. His 
evolving goal was transatlantic com- 
munications. A number of events, 
some occurring simultaneously, were 
to contribute to the achievement of this 
aim and to the introduction of wireless 
to the North American continent. The 
western sites selected were in Canada 
at Glace Bay, Cape Breton Island, 
Nova Scotia; and in the United States 
on the shores of Long Island, New 
York and the state of Massachusetts. 
But, first it would be necessary to es- 
tablish a base station in Britain to an- 
chor the eastern end of the endeavor. 


Britain 

The site for the world’s first perma- 
nent great wireless station was se- 
lected for its westernmost location and 
nearness to the New World. The head- 
lands overlooking Poldhu Cove in 
south-western Cornwall were ideal and 
in 1900 work began there and at a 
complementary monitoring and do- 
mestic coastal service station six miles 
distant at The Lizard. Initially Poldhu 
was configured with a 25 kilowatt 
spark gap transmitter and an aerial 
consisting of 60 wires strung fan-wise 
between two 170-foot masts—unique 
and extraordinary for the time! 
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The kite in the wind—Marconi second from right. 


Cabot Tower. 


Canada 

S (...) was the Morse code letter that 
Marconi used to preface and identify 
his experimentally transmitted signals. 
It was this letter, repeatedly sent from 
Poldhu, that Marconi monitored at 
Signal Hill, St. John’s Newfoundland 
in 1901, even as the Poldhu works 
neared completion. Anxious to prove 
his theories, Marconi had sailed to St. 
John’s with his team, receiving gear 
and a long antenna wire which was to 
be lifted aloft by helium balloons or 
kites. He awed the world with the news 
that he had heard the signals, on a kite- 
supported 600-foot aerial, from a dis- 
tance of 2,200 miles over the Atlantic. 

Marconi set out to prove that two- 
way commercial service could reliably 
span the Atlantic. Steps were taken to 
establish a permanent installation in 
Canada, and a site was selected with 
the cooperation and support of the 
Canadian government. Not unlike 


Transatlantic wireless station at Table 
Head, in Glace Bay, Nova Scotia. 
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Poldhu, the site was atop a cliff-hung 
headland, Table Head, on Cape Breton 
Island, in the province of Nova Scotia. 
Similar in layout to Poldhu, the new 
station was more powerful and utilized 
a unique vertically polarized antenna 
with four hundred wires forming a 
cone. The station became operational 
on December 14, 1902 when messages 
began to be exchanged with Poldhu. 
This inaugurated the first regular 
transatlantic wireless service. In 1905 
this facility was dismantled and moved 
to a larger site, five miles to the south- 
west. Known today as the “Marconi 
Towers,” the giant station utilized an 
enormous horizontally polarized an- 
tenna with highly directional radiation 
characteristics. 


United States 


While the foregoing events were 
evolving, Marconi and his teams were 
concurrently establishing wireless on 
the U.S. east coast. Their first effort 
afforded sea-to-land communication. 
The New York Herald newspaper con- 
tracted with the Marconi entity to fur- 
nish news of shipping transiting the 
sea lanes off Nantucket Island. Two 
stations were equipped with current 
design two-way equipment and anten- 
nas—one in the town of Sconset (Sias- 
conset) at the east end of the island and 
the other aboard the Nantucket Shoals 
lightship, at sea 42 miles southeast of 
the island. Service began in mid-1901. 
Reports received at the island station, 
call letters MSC, were relayed via tele- 
graph undersea cable and the land pole 
telegraph system to the newspaper’s 
offices in New York. Approximately 
250 vessels transited these sea lanes 
daily and the knowledge of passing 
vessels was of both commercial and 
social value. As passing vessels be- 
came equipped with on-board stations, 
they were able to directly engage in 
two-way communication with the is- 
land station. 

But, neither Nantucket nor Long Is- 
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The Nantucket Shoals Lightship. 


Contestants in 1899 Americas’s Cup 
Race—Yachts Columbia and Shamrock. 


land was the absolute first U.S. loca- 
tion of Marconi wireless activity. Both 
locations could be termed temporary 
stations as they were shortly super- 
seded by major transatlantic stations— 
Glace Bay and Cape Cod. Another 
temporary station was the actual first 
instance of wireless being generated in 
North America. 

As mentioned previously, at the 
close of the 19th Century, Marconi’s 
short range demonstration transmis- 
sions in Europe had begun to dispel 
skepticism. However, his “space tele- 
graph” was still considered a novelty 
and was not well recognized in North 
America. In the late summer of 1899 
Marconi set out to gain publicity for 
his invention. He sailed to New York 
City and established a syndicate with 
the major newspapers there. He was to 
report the conduct of the America’s 
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Cup yacht race, to be held in Septem- 
ber in lower New York harbor off New 
Jersey’s Sandy Hook. His receiving 
station, with linkages to telegraph and 
telephone lines, was situated in a sig- 
nal tower on the shore. The yacht 
PONCE was fitted out with appropri- 
ate antennas as the transmitting sta- 
tion. From this vessel Marconi, with 
yachtsman-like precision, personally 
keyed in 1200 messages describing the 
sailing duel between the Columbia and 
Shamrock, moment by moment. The re- 
porting of the event was flawless and 
created a sensation. Wireless had 
come to the North American Conti- 
nent and was received most positively. 
The Marconi Wireless Telegraph 
Company of America, popularly 
known as American Marconi, was in- 
corporated in New Jersey on Novem- 
ber 8, 1899 as a subsidiary of the 
British company. The Marconi Com- 
pany immediately began to scout for 
temporary and permanent station loca- 
tions along northeastern U.S. beaches. 
The non-permanent stations were to 
serve as local, limited distance, shore- 
to-sea messaging facilities with inte- 
gral, operator training schools. Two 
such posts were in operation by 1902 
at the towns of Sagaponack and Baby- 
lon on the south shore of Long Island, 
New York. 

While the two lesser Long Island lo- 
cations were coming on the air a per- 
manent U.S. transatlantic class station 
was sited on the desolate bluffs of 
Cape Cod, near the town of South 
Wellfleet, Massachusetts. Larger in 
design and scale, Cape Cod was to 
complete the first transatlantic circuit 
linking with her sister stations at 
Poldhu and Glace Bay. Consequently, 
this was the station from which the 
first two-way wireless communication 
was accomplished between the U.S. 
and Europe. This event was so broadly 
publicized that it became popularly 
known as the very first actual wireless 
activity within the U.S. 
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Signage at Babylon, Long Island, on site of 
Station. 


Sn TORT OLE AAALAC 


Babylon, Long Island station—with radio 
shack at base of 210 foot mast. 
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The detailed drawing prepared by 
the U.S. National Park Service (right, 
bottom photo) illustrates the station 
arrangement upon completion in Feb- 
ruary, 1902. The major components 
are the three buildings and the four 
210-foot wooden towers. The original 
pole antenna arrangement shown in the 
earlier image was destroyed in a storm 
before the station came on the air. 
Poldhu had suffered a similar antenna 
loss about the same time. It is worthy 
of note that the towers were set on 
square concrete slabs-the bases of the 
most easterly two towers set about 165 
feet from the edge of the bluff. 

The station began transmitting on 
1500 meters using the call letters CC. 
A spark of 20,000 volts was created— 
a spark so powerful that it could be 
heard in the neighboring village. The 
station was linked directly by tele- 
graph line to the local main land line 
telegraph station in the town of South 
Wellfleet and beyond that to the New 
York Times newspaper office in New 
York City. Messages to be sent by 
radio transmission were received in 
this manner and likewise messages re- 
ceived by radio were so dispatched for 
delivery. Additionally, daily news sto- 
ries, primarily from Boston and New 
York, were accumulated and con- 
densed into a newspaper format, 
punched into a paper tape, and trans- 
mitted to ships at sea three times each 
night on 1500 meters. Ocean liners 
such as the Cunard Lines RMS Lusita- 
nia and RMS Mauretania, subscribing 
to the service, presented their passen- 
gers with a ship-published newspaper 
the following morning. This news ser- 
vice was a main activity of the station 
throughout its existence. 

Shortly after the station was in full 
operation a momentous exchange of 
messages took place from the station. 
On January 18, 1903 a message was 
successfully sent by CC from President 
Theodore Roosevelt addressed to King 
Edward VII. The message was received 
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CC Under construction—Jirst antenna mast 
arrangement. 


U.S. National Park Service waymarker ex- 
hibit—original layout of Marconi station. 


by ZZ at Poldhu and a response from 
the King, then residing at Sandringham 
House, was received in turn at the Cape 
Cod station. It is purported that Mar- 
coni, who was in attendance at the sta- 
tion, actually keyed in the message. 
This was the first instance of a two way 
U.S. transatlantic communication and 
the first wireless telegram exchange 
between the U.S. and Europe. 
Subsequent technological advances 
lead to the use of short wavelengths 
and the demise of spark gap transmit- 
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ters. These develop- 
ments, combined with 
the forces of nature 
evident in the rapidly 
eroding cliffs, doomed 
the long-term exis- 
tence of the South 
Wellfleet station. In 
1908 the call letters 
were changed to MCC 
“Marconi Cape Cod” 
andain late 1912 or 
early 1913 the call let- 
ters were changed to 
the final WCC. 

By 1910 operations had begun from 
two new Cape locations. A receiving 
site was situated at sheltered Chatham, 
Massachusetts at the “elbow” of Cape 
Cod, 34 miles south of Wellfleet. To 
reduce overloading of the then poorly 
selective receivers and to permit si- 
multaneous receiving and transmitting, 
the transmitters were sited separately 
at a location forty miles west in Mar- 
ion, Massachusetts. The two sites were 
linked by telephone and telegraph. 

American Marconi established two 
additional major stations in the U.S. in 
1913 and 1914. Both deployed in pairs 
to operate in duplex fashion. One was 
constructed on Cape Reyes, California 
with the transmitting station KPH at 
Bolinas and the receiving site at the 
town of Marshall. The second, an 
enormous state-of-the-art facility, was 
situated in New Jersey, with the trans- 
mitting site in the town of New 
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Above: Following abandonment, erosion 
claimed the tower bases. Right: Tower base 


remnants in 2009; nothing remains today. 
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New Brunswick station—early. 
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Boys in downed South Wellfleet tower after 
1920 abandonment. 
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Marconi and his associates leaving the 
wireless telegraph station at South Well- 
fleet, Massachusetts. 


Brunswick, and the receiving location 
at Belmar. 

The last of the great facilities, New 
Brunswick, was the most technologi- 
cally advanced. By 1918, after four 
years of experimentation and progres- 
sive improvements it included a mile 
long receiving antenna, a 5000-foot 
long transmitting array supported by 
eight 400-foot masts and by midyear 
an Alexanderson alternator transmitter 
with an output power of 200 kilowatts 
at 17 kHz (17,500 meters). 

The United States entered the World 
War on April 7, 1917. After a partial 
failure of transatlantic telegraph ca- 
bles, the New Brunswick facility, 
which was the best foreign commercial 
installation on the U.S. mainland, was 
appropriated by the Navy in January, 
1918 to provide vital transatlantic 
communications. New Brunswick 
Naval Radio Station became the prin- 
cipal wartime communication link be- 
tween the United States and Europe, 
using the call sign NFF. 

American Marconi disappeared as an 
entity when the U.S. Government, at 
the urging of the Navy and citing na- 
tional security concerns, legislated 
that all commercial wireless opera- 
tions be conducted by domestic firms. 
After the war, in November, 1919, 
Marconi sold its American radio as- 
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sets. Ownership of the New Brunswick 
station, along with American Mar- 
coni’s other U.S. stations, was trans- 
ferred from the Navy to General Elec- 
tric Corporation’s newly formed Radio 
Corporation of America. On November 
20, 1919, American Marconi effec- 
tively became the Radio Corporation 
of America. Edward J. Nally, American 
Marconi’s former vice-president and 
general manager, became RCA’s first 
president. 

The South Wellfleet facility had 
ceased operation in 1917, was disman- 
tled in 1920, and then abandoned. 

Over a period of eighteen years Mar- 
coni, together with his associates and 
colleagues, had built phenomenal 
transoceanic stations on both U.S. 
coasts and in Hawaii. These stations 
maintained regular communications 
with Europe, Hawaii and Japan and 


Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Company 
of America 


World Wide Wireless 
Spanning the Atlantic and Pacific 


Public message service is 
now in successful operation 


AT GREATLY REDUCED RATES BETWEEN 


AMERICA, GREAT BRITAIN 
JAPAN, HAWAII, ALASKA 


Universal communication with ships at sea 
Commercial office—42 Broad St., New York 


Builders cf every type of Wireless Apparatus 
Works at Aldene, New Jersey 


School of Instruction for Operators— 
25 Elm St., New York 


John W. Griggs, President 
Edward J. Nally, Vice-President & General Manager 
George S. DeSousa, Traffic Manager 


Executive offices 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 


1917 American Marconi Wireless adver- 
tisement. 
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were the initial links in the 
wireless chain which was en- 
visioned to gird the globe. 

A world circling chain was 
indeed subsequently created by 
the British parent firm Marconi 
Wireless and Telegraph Com- 
pany. Promoted by the British 


“But, I too am but an amateur.” 


government, the system, com- 
pleted by 1928, became known 
as the Imperial Wireless 
Chain—linking the countries of 
the British Empire. RCA, in 
competition, concurrently cre- 
ated its own worldwide net- 
work. Marconi had brought the 
marvel of wireless to America 
and a grateful enhanced world. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Old-time ads are free to members collecting and restoring equipment 
for personal use. The AWA Journal classified ads are also available 

for browsing in the “AWA Journal Online Edition” on our Internet 
website (www.antiquewireless.org). Please observe the following: 
(1) include as SASE if acknowledgement is desired; (2) material 


ina >t must be more than 25 years old and related to electronic com- 


munications; (3) give your full name, address and zip code; (4) 


repeats require another notice (we are not organized to repeat 


automatically); (5) the AWA is not responsible for any transaction, and (6) we retain the right 
to reduce an ad’s size if over seven lines. Email all ads to: David D. Kaiser, 
Editor at: ddk375@frontiernet.net or send mail to David D. Kaiser at 375 Yarmouth Road, 


Rochester, NY 14610. 


FOR SALE — GENERAL 


Capacitors — paper in oil (PIO) and very high 
voltage ceramic. Some new, most are used, 
none leaking. PIO caps .5, 1, and 2 uF @ 
330VAC/400VDC or 600VDC $1.00 each; 2, 
3, 4, 6, 8, or 10 uF @ 600/1000 VDC $2.50; 
.001 - 15 uF (1500V+) quoted on request. Ship- 
ping extra. Email or call me with your needs. 
Bill Tomkiewicz, Tel. 585-889-1208 or email 
at inter! @rochester.rr.com. 


TEKTRONIX 453 dual trace oscilloscope. $150 


or best offer plus shipping. Terry Turner, 320 
Dakotas aDunes, . Blvd. .> Apt. 0208, 
NOt siOuUs tC1ly, SD. 0/049) email: 
turnert1 85@outlook.com. 


COLLINS 75S1 receiver, ser. # 2555, winged 
emblem. Works well. Modified w/documenta- 
tion to sub 6AQ5 AF output for 6BFS, easily re- 
versible. $325 firm. Collins 312B-4 station con- 
trol, ser. # 71525, round emblem. $125 firm. 
Cash or MO, pick up only. Gil Gianetti NIFEB, 
P.O. Box 1023, New London, NH 03257. email: 
owls@tds.net. 


SHURE BROS. Model 520-SL controlled-re- 


luctance desk mike w/push-to-talk & PL-68 
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connector. Used w/Collins sets. Well used, 
working condition. $40 firm, cash or MO only. 
Gil Gianetti NIFEB, P.O. Box 1023, New Lon- 
don, NH 03257. email: owls@tds.net. 


DRAKE TR-22 portable transceiver. Complete 
w/Drake accessories, working, but needs 
restoration. Free to a serious restorer. Barry 
Keyes / W1GSO, Tel. 860-379-2505 evenings. 


WANTED — GENERAL 


Hickok 435. Power Supply informa- 
tion/schematic. May be listed as either Hickok 
Teaching Systems or Stark Teaching Systems. 
Marvin Moss, Tel. 770-429-0314, email: 
mmoss@mindspring.com. 


Sargent radio model 51MK schematic, manual 
or any other information. Built by E. M. Sar- 
gent, Oakland CA around 1938-39. Tom Harris, 
3989 Bodega Ave., Petaluma, CA 94952. Tel. 
797-364-5222, Fax 706-763-3353, e-mail: 
Pearsrepairs@hotmail.com. 


Wanted: Radar hardware and information from 
the early days (1920-1945) including proximity 
fuze technology. Dean Faklis, NW2K @arrl.net, 
P.O. Box 74, Springwater, NY 14560. 
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EQUIPMENT RESTORATION 


BY DAN MERZ, 1268 WHITE BLUFFS ST., RICHLAND, WA 99352 


mdmradio@frontier.com 


Submit restoration tips in Word, WordPerfect or plain text files with any 
illustrations in separate jpeg , tif or bmp files (not embedded in document). 


Using Horn Speakers with iPod, More on 
Bandwidth, and Restoring an Admiral Model 28-G5 


Horn Speaker and an iPod 


recently surveyed some of the horn 
| speakers I’ve acquired, and became cu- 

rious about trying them with some more 
modern equipment to compare their perfor- 
mance. | first connected one directly to the 
phone jack of a transistor radio that used 
headphones only, as I was pretty sure that 
the higher impedance of a horn would not 
damage the transistor radio since the radio 
was probably designed for lower impedance 
headphones. It worked pretty well. I was 
then intrigued with the possibility of con- 
necting an iPod that didn’t have a built-in 
speaker to a horn speaker as these two items 
pretty much spanned the ages of my audio 
electronic equipment, and I have many 
music recordings on the iPod. My first ex- 
periment gave no response, so I decided that 
I needed to introduce a transformer between 
the iPod and speaker to better match their 
impedances. I used a stereo plug jumper 
cable but could get no response between any 
combination of the three lines into the 
speaker, even with a transformer. I had used 
a transformer I found in my stash that had 
about an 8:1 turns ratio which I thought 
might be about right with the low turns side 


BOL. 


12Yy 
tap 


Fig. 1: Circuit for matching stereo output to monaural 


input to horn speaker. 
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connected to the iPod. After doing a little 
online research, I decided that a resistive di- 
vider on the output of the iPod might com- 
bine the stereo output better for the monau- 
ral input to the speaker. This was achieved 
with a simple arrangement using an 80 ohm 
resistor in line with each channel with a sin- 
gle output between the junction and ground 
(Figure 1). I placed the two resistors along 
the wires and covered them with shrink tub- 
ing. The output from this was fed to the leg 
of an interstage transformer with about 8:1 
turns ratio, with the high turns side to the 
horn speaker. This worked well and I in- 
creased the volume a bit by going to 16:1 
ratio legs on the transformer. I experimented 
with an ordinary 12-volt filament trans- 
former, and it worked well using the 12-volt 
transformer leads on the 1Pod output with 
the 120-volt leads attached to the horn 
speaker driver. The center tap lead on the 
12-volt side worked almost as well, so a 6- 
volt filament transformer would also be OK. 

As an aside, I saw online a number of 
YouTube videos that exhibited re-invention 
(or re-purposing) of horn speakers for iPods 
that have built-in speakers. In these cases, 
the trend seemed to be to use the horn itself 
to amplify the sound from 
built-in speakers as drivers, 
reminiscent of early speakers 
that used headphone drivers, 
but I could find no example 
of wiring similar to what I did 
using the original horn 
speaker driver. These add- 
ons using the device speaker 
are called acoustic amplifiers, 
or passive amplifiers. I sus- 
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pect that some experimenters are shy about 
making electrical connections to the output 
of their device for fear of damaging the de- 
vice. It is easier to simply set a device with 
a speaker on a sound box that has a horn 
connected to it with the horn driver re- 
moved, though some effort was required to 
mechanically attach the iPod to the horn, 
usually a form of wooden box. 

My main conclusion was that, when con- 
nected electrically, none of my horns ap- 
proached the sound quality of a set of cheap 
(<$10) headphones, Maxwell drug store va- 
riety in my case, or the sound achieved 
using the device speaker as a driver with an 
old horn. So don’t expect much quality 
using old horn drivers. The horns I tried 
electrically connected to my iPod included 
an Amplion driver/Magnavox horn, as well 
as Burns, Stromberg-Carlson, Thorola, 
Rola, RCA UZ100, Magnavox and West- 
inghouse horns. The most responsive in 
terms of volume were the Burns and Rola 
horns. Despite the poor audio quality, it was 
entertaining to use the old horn speakers 
with a modern device. 


Some Additional Comments on 
Bandwidth of the Kellogg Wavemaster 


received an email from member Ron 
| Roscoe commenting on the bandwidth 

measurements I reported in the Autumn 
2018 Journal, particularly noting that it was 
surprising that the Kellogg Wavemaster 
tended to exhibit bandwidth variation over 
the band even though it shouldn’t since it is 
tuned by inductance. He suggests: 

Since this radio is tuned using variable 
inductors and fixed capacitors, shouldn't 
the bandwidth be fairly constant? I’m 
pretty sure that all of the radios you studied 
use parallel resonant tanks at the grids, and 
the theoretical bandwidth of a parallel 
tuned circuit B= 1 + 2a RC, where R is the 
coil resistance and other strays modeled as 
a large parallel resistor rather than as a 
small resistor in series with the coil. Since 
Bandwidth is independent of L, using L to 
tune from the low end of the band to 1100 
kHz should not show any great change in 
BW. Certainly the rest of the radios show 
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the expected result: as the capacitor is re- 
duced in value to tune the 1100 Hz carriers, 
the denominator gets smaller and the band- 
width gets wider. 

So, that leads me to wonder what else 
could be frequency dependent that would 
show such a change in bandwidth? Does 
neutralization play a role? How about those 
series grid stopper resistors that AK used to 
use instead of neutralization? Are antique 
resistors frequency dependent? What else is 
changing when you tune those inductors? If 
its not C, then I guess it has to be R getting 
smaller? But how? What kind of other losses 
could be frequency dependent? 

I agree with Ron’s concern and two pos- 
sibilities struck me. One is the quality of 
tracking from one end of the band to the 
other. If the tracking is not good, this could 
affect bandwidth and cause a variation in 
bandwidth over the tuning range. However, 
I didn’t see any double peaks which would 
be an indicator of very poor tracking. The 
other factor might be degree of coupling 
which I believe varies across the band as 
the three coils are rotated to change induc- 
tance and fixed inductance is switched 1n or 
out depending on the frequency being 
tuned. This subject deserves a little more 
examination and measurements on the Kel- 
logg set, which I’ll get to once I clear my 
current project off the bench. 


Restoring an Admiral Model 28-G5 


he Admiral Model 28-GS is a portable 
five tube AC/battery portable radio in 


a plastic case, dating from about 1941. 
It is likely to have a variety of problems in- 
cluding damaged plastic case, missing line 
resistance cord for AC operation, speaker 
damage, missing knobs, damaged handle 
and bad capacitors. My friend Gerry Hale 
started with restoration of one example of 
this radio and had to buy a second one for 
parts to restore the set to his satisfaction. The 
main consideration was replacing the 
speaker which was damaged on the first set, 
and obtaining a set of knobs. His set is de- 
signed to operate on AC or battery. So far it 
is a battery-only set, as he has not found a re- 
sistance cord needed for AC operation. The 
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2 se i is s sec : ses a 
Restored Admiral Model 28-G5 portable 
radio using parts from two sets. 


plastic of this set is likely to be distorted and 
can be reshaped with moderate heat (hair 
dryer or heat gun) and application of gentle 
pressure. Proceed cautiously. Gerry made a 
replacement leather handle. 

As fallout from his project, he gave me 
the remnants of the second set, which I de- 
cided might be restorable in itself, at least 
into a set that would play. To restore this to 
some semblance of its original state, I fash- 
ioned a replacement speaker with captive 
mounting nuts to simulate the tapped 
speaker holes on the original since the 
speaker was attached by four screws from 
the front plastic. The original speaker was 
bolted at the back to the chassis, so the 
speaker frame held the chassis and speaker 
assembly in the plastic case. This made ac- 
cess to put nuts on the mounting screws 
nearly impossible, so I epoxied the nuts in 
position on the speaker frame with just the 
speaker attached to the case, then epoxied 
the back of the speaker to the chassis. I fab- 
ricated replacements for the two missing 
knobs out of black Delrin. The male AC 3- 
prong connection plug was missing from 
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Partially restored Admiral Model 28-G5 from 
parts donor set, with reproduction knobs. 
my chassis (it found a home on the other 
set) so I opted for battery-only operation 
and covered the 1-inch hole left on the 
backside of the case with a blank plastic 
piece. Since | didn’t need the original func- 
tionality of the lever switch for switching 
from AC to DC operation, I opted to let this 
be the on/off switch in place of the defec- 
tive dpdt on/off switch on the back of the 
volume control. I replaced all the paper 
caps and one of the electrolytic caps and 
left the tube socket for the 35Z5 rectifier 
empty. The set was now ready to operate on 
two “D” cells and a 67.5 volt “B” battery. 
An assembly of seven 9-volt batteries in se- 
ries can be substituted for an original “B” 
battery in the restored set, which I have 
done with mine. I had not yet replaced the 
fabric covering on the front door of the sec- 
ond set, which was removed and set aside 
and I still need to make the replacement 
leather handle. This model has circuitry 
similar to a long series of 4- and 5-tube 
portable sets made by many companies 
from the late ’30s into the late ’50s, until 
transistor sets appeared. 
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RADIO REHAB 101 


EDITED BY DICK PARKS, 2620 LAKE RIDGE CT., OAKTON, VA 22124 
E-MAIL: dparks999@verizon.net. PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR MAIL REPLY. 


Another Power Supply 
©2019 By Dick Parks 


h, no—not another 
power supply article! 
But there are radio 
collectors who still have use- 
ful and decorative sets sitting 
unused on their shelves— 
why don’t they let them sing 
out? This column is for them. 
Here’s a fancy “Three- 
Dial” receiver I brought to 
life with the power supply I 
describe here. This one uses 
four common 201A tubes. 
The specs for a flexible power supply in- 
clude four output voltages: an isolated one- 
amp “A” supply variable from about 1.1 to 
at least 6 volts, a “B” supply with two out- 
put voltages of +22 to +40 and +90 to +135 
volts, and a “C” bias supply making any- 


load = 0.05 amp 


Power Transformer 
Stancor P-6375 
24 watts 


4N4007 


Fig 1. COTO symphonic three-dialer (1924). 


where between -3 and -22 volts. 

Figure 2 shows the schematic for a sup- 
ply that will work for any such receiver 
with up to four “quarter-amp” tubes. To 
maintain isolation from the AC power 
line—a safety feature everyone should 
use—it has a power transformer. This 
schematic utilizes a 12-volt “control trans- 


LM317T 


on heat sink 


max load = 1. amp: 


Fig 2. Four-tube power supply schematic. 
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Output 3.3.—5 v. 
Upto 1.0A 
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former” with two 120 volt primaries and 
two 6-volt secondaries that power the “A” 
supply. The extra primary gives the “B” and 
“C” voltages. There’s a control for setting 
exact “C” voltage. A quarter-ampere fuse 
protects things, in case something shorts 
out. This supply makes +100 and +30 volts 
for your radio as shown, but you can fiddle 
with resistor values to get closer to your spe- 
cific desires. Using a couple of zener diodes 
where shown will actually regulate “B” 
voltages in case it’s important for your ap- 
plication. A different transformer could 
work as well—with caution! 

Figure 3 shows the supply built in bread- 
board form, on a pine breadboard five by 
eight inches, with a piece of copperclad 
three inches high for a front panel. Parts lay- 


Fig 3. Breadboard version. 


out isn’t critical except for mounting the 
line-voltage parts where fingers can’t get in. 
A cover over the whole assembly would 
make things even safer. About the heat sink: 
the LM317 voltage regulator chip runs 
warm and needs a heat sink with an area of 
about two square inches. The photo shows 
this IC mounted on a piece of copperclad, 
soldered to terminal strips. The LM317 
could be mounted anywhere you like, as 
long as it’s electrically insulated from other 
parts. Pin 2 is internally connected to the 
case of this IC. You probably could mount 
the chip with a glob of Gorilla Glue if it 
doesn’t touch anything else. 

If you’ve got a well-stocked junk box, use 
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Fig 4a. Inside a wood recipe box. Check 
that heat sink! A 4 x 4 inch piece of roofing 
(flashing) copper makes a good sink, too. 
Don’t skimp. 


Fig 4b. Hefty supply, with two parallel 
LM317 chips and panel-variable “C” volt- 
age, octal output and 3 amps of variable fil- 
ament power. 


a 


Fig 4c. Slightly larger oak box, with a cop- 
perclad back panel and output voltage con- 
trols via large wirewound rheostats. Has an 
LED pilot light on the front and a removable 
top for easy access to all the internal parts. 
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Fig 5. Hookup method. 


terminal strips to mount the parts. Fahne- 
stock clips (about a dime apiece from An- 
tique Electronics Supply: 602-820-5411) 
are fine for output voltage connections. 

Figures 4a-4c show a couple of other pos- 
sible configurations for this power supply. 

Any of these supplies can be down-sized 
if your radio has lower battery require- 
ments; a one-tube Crosley “Pup” or two- 
tube Model 51 needs less power, so you can 
cut back on heat sink size and maybe power 
transformer ratings as well. 

To use this design, you need to match 
your radio’s requirements to the adjusted 
output voltages. Get hold of your radio’s 
instruction book or hookup diagram; this 
may be inside the cabinet if you’re lucky— 
or you can do a Google search to find ma- 
terial like this. I always go to the Nostalgia 
Air website — http://www.nostalgiaair.org/ 
Resources/ — to find a schematic diagram 
for an old radio. Such a drawing will show 
“A”, “B”, and “C” wiring to external bat- 
teries, and that’s where your Antique Radio 
Power Supply will connect. Figure 5 shows 
an example. 

If you can’t tell one thing from another 
inside your radio, it’s time now to get some 
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YOUR OLD RADIO 


Radio Battery 
Cable 


help from your local “Radio Elmer”. If your 
radio already has a battery cable, use your 
VOM to check how each wire connects in- 
side the radio to the power points shown in 
the schematic. 

Your radio doesn’t have a battery cable? 
You can make one—and label your wires 
as above. Write the voltages on little paper 
tabs and tape each one to a wire for refer- 
ence. Once you know how each battery 
wire is connected inside the radio, it’s time 
to set up the Antique Radio Power Supply 
voltages. Again, with your voltmeter, ad- 
just the A and C voltages to the values the 
radio needs. On the schematic diagram, a 
series diode or resistor labeled “A reduc- 
tion” might be needed to drop the actual fil- 
ament voltage low enough for the radio you 
have. 

If you’re still reading, I have a few of the 
P-6375 transformers on hand and available. 
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TELEVISION 


EDITED BY MARK NELSON, television@tv-boxes.com 


Building and Using a Heathkit™ Color TV 


By Philip Becker 


I was a member of the New England Vintage Electronics Club for over 25 years, and still 
receive the club’s quarterly newsletter, Radio & Vintage Electronic News. This article ap- 


peared in the most recent issue, and I have edited it for the AWA Journal, with the kind 


permission of author Philip Becker, and the Club. 


— Mark Nelson 


t was 1968 and Lois and I, just married, 

acquired our first TV set which we to- 
4 gether built from a kit. It was a Heathkit 
GR-295 19” color TV. In that year, it sold 
for $479.95 (about $3500 in 2019 dollars). 
A contemporary cabinet was optional for 
$62.95 (almost $460 now). Getting to the 
bottom line early: the set was fully opera- 
tional as soon as it was completed, and after 
a hair-pulling color adjustment process, it 
produced as good a picture as store-bought 
19" color TVs. We watched the first lunar 
landing on that set and used it for over 10 
years. It never had a component failure 
other than needing replacement of vacuum 
tubes. The 180-page assembly manual 1s all 
that remains to bring back memories. 

A kit this complex arguably embodies 
the pinnacle in electronic kit design, mar- 
keting, and sale. I had built a number of kits 
prior to the color TV; test equipment, am- 
plifiers, FM tuners, and even a musical 
metronome, all successfully. Among the 
manufacturers were Eico, Precise, Dynaco, 
Heath, Knight, and H. H. Scott; all of these 
companies now are long-gone. At that time 
Heath operated showrooms and stocking 
stores in some metropolitan areas. The store 
in Rockville, Maryland, close to Washing- 
ton D.C, and about an hour’s drive from our 
home just north of Baltimore allowed me to 
look at these and other kits, and to gain en- 
thusiasm for owning one. 

The cost of the GR-295 was competitive 
with store-bought 19" color TVs. Even so, 
there had to be other reasons for wanting to 
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launch such an expensive and perhaps risky 
project. Perhaps the reason that anyone 
built electronic kits in that era was the sense 
of satisfaction in assembling an electronic 
device, and gaining the understanding that 
accompanied it. All Heath equipment came 
with exhaustive troubleshooting instruc- 
tions, and maintenance of such equipment 
was supported with factory parts and some 
telephone support (except for any kit as- 
sembled with acid-core solder). So, it was 
possible to keep the TV running and ad- 
justed over time, and that turned out to be 


Deluxe Heathkit’ “295” Color TV... $479.95! 


Design Your Owa 
Custom Installation 


Nearhbit Step-By-Step lastrections Aas Big fotd- Lut Pictarlats Xre Femaus For Chority Aad Simplicity 


1968 catalog page for Heathkit GR-295. 
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the situation. 

Lois and I lived in a three-room apart- 
ment at the time, so we set up a card table 
in the bedroom, and put the cabinet and 
other large parts in the living room. One of 
us would do mechanical assembly or stuff 
parts into a printed circuit board while the 
other did soldering. Heath’s use of modules 
was a godsend to us. The VHF and UHF 
tuners were standard factory assembled TV 
components. The 25K V high-voltage cage 
arrived preassembled because conductive 
contamination or misrouting of wires would 
cause corona discharge or arcing. That as- 
sembly was a Heath design. 

There were three printed circuit modules, 
each of which had to be “stuffed” with the 
correct mechanical parts such as tube sock- 
ets, coils, switches, and crystals. Then the 
small electrical components had to be se- 
lected from bags of parts, taking care to fol- 
low the color codes on resistors, and the 
markings on capacitors. The particular 
components were then stuffed through the 
holes in the printed circuit boards into the 
correct places as shown on a diagram, as- 
sisted by silk-screened nomenclature on the 
boards. The excess leads extending through 
the circuit side of the board were then 
crimped over, cut, and soldered. Oc- 
casionally, a wire jumper had to be in- 
serted from the component side and 
soldered, for this was the era of single- 
layer printed circuit boards (modern 
computer boards can have a dozen cir- 
cuit layers of conductors, or more). 
Assembly illustrations for these mod- 
ules were extremely clear and well- 
documented. 

These modules and other mechani- 
cal components were then mounted to 
a heavy metal chassis, where they 
were interconnected with cables made 
up of individual wires, routed by the 
kit builder (sorry, no preassembled 
harnesses.) A large hole in the center 
of the chassis is where the neck of the 
picture tube (CRT) and deflection 
components protruded later in the as- 
sembly process. 

After the completed modules and all 
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other mechanical parts were assembled to 
the chassis and wires attached, we mounted 
the CRT into the chassis housing, or box. 
This operation is was a little daunting be- 
cause the CRT is an expensive component 
and if broken could cause flying glass in- 
jury. Then a loop of wire called the de- 
gaussing coil had to be installed around the 
envelope of the CRT. Its job was to demag- 
netize the metal parts every time the TV was 
turned on. Magnetic fields can interfere with 
the color purity of sets of this era, so mov- 
ing a color TV from one side of the room to 
the other could affect the color, were it not 
for the degaussing coil. The chassis housing 
allowed easy access to both sides of the 
chassis as well as to the tuners, convergence 
panel, front panel controls and the compo- 
nents mounted to the CRT. It also provided 
some magnetic shielding for the CRT, from, 
for instance, the speaker magnet. 

Notice the circular inset drawing in the 
illustration. This is where the 25K V wire 
from the high-voltage cage is attached to 
the CRT. The design is “pretty safe” in 
terms of shock hazard under most condi- 
tions, however the CRT can retain a high 
voltage charge even after all power is off. 


SORE BOTH CLIPS 


INSIDE THE HOLE, 


YOKE CABLE 
HIGH VOLTAGE 
LEAD 


PICTORIAL 2-20 


GR-295 chassis housing box, showing CRT, HV 
wiring and module chassis. 
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Thus, one has to discharge the high voltage 
connection before taking the high voltage 
wire off the CRT—not just once, but a cou- 
ple of times because of the “soakage”’ effect 
of low loss capacitors. I have been “bitten” 
a few times by this set and others. I tell 
some of this because in modern consumer 
electronics, about the only voltage hazard 
comes from the AC power connection, 
which when removed, renders equipment 
completely dead. Servicing vintage elec- 
tronics requires extra caution, along with 
quite a bit of special knowledge. 

The major pieces were now ready for 
final assembly into the wooden cabinet, and 
that consisted of addition of the tuner and 
controls sub-assembly, the speaker and the 
convergence adjustment panel. The perfo- 
rated back cover would be added later. 

After the connections to the front panel 
components and the CRT assembly were 
completed, it was time for the “smoke test.” 
Joy, oh joy, there was no smoke, only the 
hoped-for picture and sound. The instruc- 
tion manual sets expectations that at this 
point the picture would be of low quality 
because all of the color adjustments were 
yet to be made. One of the reasons, other 
than cost and size, that CRTs have been re- 
placed by various flat panel devices was be- 
cause the color adjustments were fairly 
fussy. Electrical compensation for the 
three-gun geometry of the CRT as well as 
fine adjustments to the beam centering had 
to be made. Commercially-manufactured 
color TVs of this era also needed these ad- 
justments, and when a set fell out of adjust- 
ment, a TV service person would have to 
make a home visit and spend a couple of 
hours on the set. The Heath TV included an 
internal test pattern generator, and com- 
plete instructions for doing this ourselves. 

With the power on and the set operating, 
the first thing we had to do was to get the 
“raster” trued to horizontal and vertical, by 
rotating the deflection yoke on the neck of 
the CRT. Next, the intensity of each color 
gun in the CRT was balanced. Then two 
“purity rings,” and a beam centering magnet 
around the neck of the CRT, had to be ro- 
tated and/or slid back and forth to center the 
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Dot pattern generator image from GR-295 
manual. 


color pattern on the screen. After that, the in- 
ternal dot generator was switched on, which 
produced a pattern of rectangular dots on the 
screen. The job then was to make those dots 
as white as possible, without color fringing 
on the edges. This was done by manipulating 
nine controls on the front swing-out conver- 
gence panel to adjust the correction field 
nearest each of the CRT’s color guns. It is 
was an iterative process because adjusting 
one control affected the proper setting of an- 
other control. We got fairly good at this after 
a while, and luckily it didn’t have to be re- 
peated too often. When all color conver- 
gence adjustments were as good as we could 
get them, and the dot pattern switched off, a 
decent color picture was obtained. Oh, and 
of course there were controls for tint, color 
level, contrast and brightness to be set, too. 
This was no 4K pixel image, but was state of 
the art 50 years ago. 

Excellent troubleshooting and problem 
correction instructions were provided, if 
needed, in both text and tables, and the circuit 
diagram further clarified proper operation. 

Oh, one other thing — this set had an op- 
tional ($19.95, or $145 today) remote chan- 
nel changer. No, it is was not the wireless re- 
mote control of later years—this was an 
electro-mechanical device for changing 
VHF channels. Of course, there were only a 
few broadcast stations in any metropolitan 
area in the ’70s, and this did the job. It con- 
sisted of a slow speed motor attached to the 
rear of the tuner with a wired connection to 
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a hand-held control. 

All told, this was a very satisfying 
project which served our family well 
for a long time. The technical manual 
and illustrations were first-rate, even by 
21st century standards—and I have 
done a whole lot of documentation in 
my engineering career. The compo- 
nents were all of high quality, and the 
instructions were flawless if followed 
to the letter. This Heathkit makes it easy 
to appreciate the skill and knowledge of 
the engineers and writers in working 
with the components and technology 
available at the time. 


qa 
TV REMOTE 
CONTROL 


SWITCH 


MODEL GRA-27 


PICTORIAL 2-3 
(GR-25 AND GR-295) 


Heathkit optional wired remote control channel 
changer. 


ITEM IN QUESTION, continued from page 21 
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11 G. Gray, p. 36; Inter-Department Radio Advisory Committee (IRAC), a predecessor to 


the FCC: 
12 G, Gray, p. 51. 
13 G,. Gray, pp. 52ff., passim. 


14 Diamond developed the Proximity Fuze for the military. 


15 Some radios were produced under sub-contract by Pacific Electronics Company and the 
Radio Specialty Manufacturing Co., Portland, Oregon. 


16 F. Jones, pp. 7-9. 

17 G, Gray, pp. 89ff. 

18 G. Gray, pp. 100ff., passim. 
19 J. Long, p. 12. 


20 See discussion in J. Long, pp. 17-18. 


21 F. Jones, p. 17. 
22 G. Gray, p. 99. 


23 Martha Hardy, Tatoosh, NY: Macmillan, 1946, 239pp.; pp. 53, 69ff. 
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http://www.skagitriverjournal.com/logging/firetowers/towers02-Meyers.html; see also 
Jan C. Dawson, “Lady Lookouts in a Man’s World During World War I. A Reconsid- 
eration of American Woman and Nature,” in: Journal of Women’s History, vol. 5, no. 2 
Fall, 1996. 

In “Mission Critical Communications” at: www.rrmediagroup.com/News/ NewsDe- 
tails/NewsID/11931. 


National Public Radio segment, Aug. 26, 2019. 
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EDITED BY JOE FELL, W3GMS, EMAIL: JOSEPHFELL@VERIZON.NET 


AWA “On Air” Operating Event Results 


and Other AWA Amateur Radio News 


By Joe Fell, W3GMS 


he 2019 AWA Conference now is 
© [ iis and I am glad to have seen so 
many of you. Last year, we brought 
back the Amateur Radio forum and have 
continued to enjoy a great turnout. During 
this session, we talk about the last four 
AWA “On Air” events. Of interest and im- 
portance was listening to what the audience 
liked about these events and what could be 
improved. Last year, I encouraged bringing 
your pre-1929 breadboard transmitters, and 
we have continued to have a very nice as- 
sortment of these vintage rigs on display. 
Wow, what a great AWA “On Air” event 
stretch we have had from November of last 
year, to March of this year. Many of our 
events showed an increase in participation. 
Keep up the good work by dusting off the 
old gear, whether its 1929 or earlier or 1960 
and earlier! There is no better time than now 
to start building a 1929 or earlier breadboard 
transmitter for the November 2019 Bruce 
Kelley event. Trust me, it’s a very fun event 
to operate. Notice that in this issue, we are 
releasing the Bruce Kelley 1929 Memorial 
QSO Party announcement to give folks more 
time to prepare for the event in November. 
I would like to congratulate Lyle, KDSJRY 


who earned the top spot in the AWA AM 
QSO Party with a score of 144! Lyle worked 
12 stations on 20 meters which boosted his 
score due to the high multiplier offered for 20 
meter QSOs. 

Congratulations to John, N2BE earning 
the top spot in the AWA John Rollins event, 
with an impressive score of 204! John has 
an outstanding track record in winning a 
number of our AWA “On Air” events. 

A special thanks to all the event coordi- 
nators who deliver their information to me. 
We are now through the “growing pains” of 
supplying all the additional information in 
the format I need to go onto the AWA web- 
site and into the Journal. It’s definitely 
more work for the event coordinators, my- 
self and our webmaster, but the extra con- 
tent is definitely worth the effort. A con- 
densed version of what appears on the 
AWA website is prepared for both the 
Journal and Electric Radio magazine. 
Please keep those log sheets, pictures and 
soapbox comments coming, as we enter the 
next four operating events! When sending 
pictures, please send them as jpeg files. 

Now off to our event coordinators for 
their announcements and reports! 


2018 BRUCE KELLEY MEMORIAL QSO PARTY LOG SUMMARY 
CORRECTED — REPLACES LOG IN AWA JOURNAL, VOL. 59 / #3 


District Call Transmitter 


KK1K 29 HARTLEY 

NE1S 29 INT & HARTLEY 
W1ZB 29 INT 

WU2D 28 TPTG & 29 MOPA 


29 & 29 HARTLEY 
28 HARTLEY 
29 HARTLEY 
29 HARTLEY 


80m 160m Total 


VT 
ME 
MA 
NH 
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District Call 


W2 W2LB 
W2 W3ZT 


W3 W2DGB 
W3 N3GJ 
W3 NSTE 
W3 W3BYM 
W3 W3FuJJ 
W3 W3GMS 
W3 WAS3DSP 
W3 WASJJT 


W4 K4JYS 


Transmitter 


29 HARTLEY 
29 HARTLEY 


29 INT 

29 INT 

29 LEG 

29 TNT 

29 HARTLEY 
29 TNT 

29 HARTLEY 
28 HARTLEY 


24 MEISSNER & 
29 HARTLEY 
29 HARTLEY 
29 HARTLEY 


29 MOPA 
29 MOPA & HARTLEY 


29 HARTLEY 

29 HARTLEY 

20 TPTG 

29 HARTLEY 

29 TINT & HARTLEY 


29 HARTLEY 
29 MOPA 


29 MOPA 
29 HARTLEY 
29 HARTLEY 
29 MOPA 
29 MOPA 


28 TPTG & INT 
29 HARTLEY 

29 P-P COLPITTS 
29'P-P COLPITTS 
29 HARTLEY 


W4 N4GJV 
W4 N4HAY 


WS KC5U 
WS W8KGI 


W8 K8KK 
W8 KQHF 
W8 N8YE 
W8 NI8G 
W8 W8PU 


Ww9 NOSE 
Ww9 WB7WHG/9 


WO KBOHXL 
wo KBOROB 
WO KEQZ 
WO KIODB 
WoO W2ICE/0 


WV ~~ VE3AWA 
WV  VE3DCX 
WV  VE7BDQ 
WV  VE7CNF 
WV  -VE7SL 


NM 


ON 


BC 
BC 
BC 


80m 160m Total 


45 
10 


se) 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
vf 
0 


See pee 


(ape (oe) (aay (> )(=) 


The Bruce Kelley Memorial QSO Party for 2019 
By Dave Parker, WB7WHG 


The Bruce Kelley 1929 QSO Party is an 
annual AWA-sponsored event where partic- 
ipants either have acquired or have built 
their own transmitters using 1929 or earlier 
designs, techniques, and tubes from 1929 or 
earlier. Hand Keys or Vibroplex-type Keys 
should be used. Non-AWA members with 
29-Style rigs are welcome to join in and 
send in their logs! Don’t forget to mention 
the rig-building information available at 
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www.antiquewireless.org—search for 
“Bruce Kelley.” The objective is to contact 
as many other 1929 stations as 
possible. Since they use early designs, it is a 
cacophony of whooping, chirping, buzzing, 
clicking, drifting, swishing, swaying, war- 
bling, and other interesting signals. This is 
what ham radio sounded like in 1929 and 
for two weekends in November it’s 1929 
again on the ham bands! The 1929 QSO 
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Party was started in 1991 and was champi- 
oned for several years by Bruce Kelley, 
W2ICE, an AWA co-founder. 

Special Event Station W2ICE: This 
year, our Special Event Station, W2ICE, 
will be operated by last year’s BK winner 
Andy, KOSM, who will be operating from 
Rochester, NY. Stations completing a 1929 
QSO with W2ICE can get a special QSL 
card by sending a QSL card of their W2ICE 
contact, and an SASE, to Ed Gable c/o 
AWA Museum, P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, 
NY 14469-0421. 

New This Year: We may have one or 
two additional Special Event Stations, op- 
erating as W2AN — we hope to have one 
on the East Coast, and another out West! 
Also, we are trying to encourage more 
160M activity, so we will encourage folks 
to try 160 on the half-hour. 

Dates: Saturday, November 9, 2019, 
2300 GMT to Sunday, November 10, 2019, 
2300 GMT and Saturday, November 16, 
2019, 2300 GMT to Sunday, November 17, 
2019, 2300 GMT. 

Bands: 160, 80 and 40 Meters 

Objective: Contact as many 1929 sta- 
tions as possible. Contact exchange consists 
of RST, Name, QTH (State such as ME or 
MN or NY), last two digits of the year of the 
transmitters design or publication (such as 
29 or 27 or 23, or pick a year if you’re not 
sure), type of transmitter (such as TNT or 
TGTP or MOPA or COLPITTS), and input 
power (such as 6W or 25W). 

Rules: To be scored, transmitters must be 
1929 or earlier types of self-excited oscilla- 
tors such as the Hartley, TNT, PP tuned grid 
tuned plate, MOPA, Colpitts, etc. No crystal 
oscillators. Tubes must have been available 
during or before 1929. Typical tubes often 
used are Type 10, 45, 27,211, 71A, O1A. In- 


dividual stations can be worked only once on - 


each band over the course of two weekends. 
You can use any vintage or modern receiver 
that you wish. The event is open to all 1929 
stations including both AWA members and 
non-AWA members. You can submit your 
greatest miles-per-watt number, (i.e. 500 
Miles, 2 Watts Input, equals 250 MPW). 
Enter your highest miles-per-watt contact on 
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the bottom of the log form, if you wish. There 
will be an Honorable Mention for the great- 
est MPW contact. 

Input Power: Transmitters are limited to 
a power INPUT of 25 Watts or less. Note 
that this is INPUT power. Power input is 
calculated by multiplying PA plate voltage 
x total PA plate current. Example: my plate 
voltage is 300 VDC, and plate current is 30 
mA, so total input power is 300 x 0.030 =9 
Watts Input. Don’t forget, the power limit is 
25 Watts Input. 

Frequencies: The QSO Party typically 
operates between 1800 to 1810 KC, 3555 to 
3570 KC, and 7100 to 7125 KC, plus or 
minus depending on QRM. 40 Meters 
works well because it offers both nighttime 
AND daytime propagation! 

Logs: Please submit your log (using 
UTC!) so we can see who you worked and 
acknowledge your effort! Logs must be in 
the 1929 QSO Party log format; otherwise it 
will be difficult to score you. An official 
1929 log sheet (a Word document) will be 
available for download from the AWA web- 
site, or I can mail a printed one to you if you 
don’t have a computer. If you can email a 
filled-in Word document to me, that will 
make my life a lot simpler! Another option 
can be a Text document, or, as a last resort, 
a scanned paper log. Please email me your 
soapbox comments and photos, also! My 
email address is dgparker2@wisc.edu. I will 
acknowledge receipt of all email logs. If you 
mail in a paper log, don’t have email, and 
want an acknowledgment, please include an © 
SASE. My mail address is Dave Parker, 
1107 NW 15th St, Bend, OR, 97703, and my 
phone number is 608-515-3466. 

Scoring: Remember that contacts with 
modern or high-power stations do not count. 
If you are contacted by a modern or high- 
power station, be polite, mention the AWA 
QSO Party and point them to the webpage 
for more information, then move on, or have 
a QSO with them if you wish. Scoring is 
simple. Just add up the number of legitimate 
1929 QSOs that you had. The results will be 
published in the AWA Journal. Please sub- 
mit logs by January 1, 2020. 

73, Dave, WB7WHG 
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Comments and Results from our AM QSO Event Coordinator 
By Janis, AB2RA 


This year, we had a record high number 
of logs for the 5 years I have been collecting 
and scoring them. We also had record par- 
ticipation from the west coast and mid-west. 
I think these encouraging figures are due to 
the publicity efforts of Joe, W3GMS. 

I would like to congratulate our winner, 
Lyle, KDSJRY, who earned this year’s top 
score of 144. Lyle had a nice mixer of gear, 
consisting of a Yaesu FT-101, Icom 7300, 
Drake L4B and a Henry 2K classic. It ap- 
pears that 20 meter operation is one of the 
keys to winning this event. Lyle worked 12 
stations on 20 meters and earned that great 
20-meter multiplier! 

Congratulations to our top scoring 
stations: 

KDSJRY — 144 

N2BE — 96 

KL7OF — 85 

NEIS & K2FW — both 65 

KEI1MI — 59 

We also had record activity on 20 meters, 
which is a great thing for the AM beach 
head at 14.330. 40 meters also was active. 
Little activity was seen on 160. This is 


counter-intuitive for a sunspot low. We had 
for the first time an entry by an AM mobile 
station! 

Many thanks to Al, W1VTP and Ron, 
W8ACR who were our flag ship stations 
this year and did stellar work. 

A record number of widely scattered 
states participated. Logs were received from 
DE, IL, LA, MD, ME, ND, NJ, NM, NY, 
OH, PA, TN, VA, VT, and WA. 

There were many logs from the new low 
power category, from DX-60 class and 
modern solid state rigs. There were no home 
brew pines boards as I had hoped, but 
maybe next year. 

I am optimistic about the future of the 
AWA AM QSO party as a popular winter 
activity for both AWA members and non- 
members. AWA should get some more at- 
tention from the amateur community as a 
result. Perhaps people will visit the Museum 
or join AWA after a fun time on the air on 
AM. 

Thanks to all who participated, especially 
our hard working flag ship stations! 

73, Janis, AB2RA 


2019 AWA QSO PARTY SCOREBOOK 
CALLSIGN TOTAL SCORE STATE PWRCLASS 160mQSOs 80mQSOs 40mQSOs 20m QSOs 


KDSJRY. 
N2BE 
KL7OF 
K2FW 
NE1S 
KE1MI 
W2DGB 
W11ZZ 
WB2CYJ 
N8YE 
W4GON 
W3GMS 
WX10 
NZ1N 
W1ZB 
WBSCTS 
W2ICE 
WFIL 
K8JLY 
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CALLSIGN TOTAL SCORE STATE PWRCLASS 160mQSOs 80mQSO0s 40mQSOs 20m QSOs 


W8TWM 17 OH 
WB9HFK 14 IL 
WBOIFE 14 IL 


W8KGI 4 NM 


W2AN: 
W8ACR ND 
W1VTP ME 


A few of our Soapbox comments edited for space reasons. 
For the unedited version, see the AWA website under this event. 


Lyle, KD5JRY (The Winner) 

I ran the Yaesu FT-101EE and Henry 
2K Classic on 20 and 80 meters. 
Steve, K2FW 

Most likely, it was better to just keep 
the activity confined to 160-20 meters. 
The QSO party was fun! Take care Janis! 
Paul, WB2CYJ 

This was my first try operating the AM 
QSO Party. Best 73 
Steve, WB5CTS/M 

I am traveling and currently in Lords- 
burg, NM however I was staying at a 
hotel in Socorro, NM Saturday and just 
had to listen to the contest from my 
Chevy Tahoe. Surprisingly, I worked a 
couple of the fellas who had S-9 + sig- 
nals. Propagation was to the NW for me. 
I did work RON in ND running W2AN. I 
love AM. 
Chuck, WB9IFE 

I only have 2 QSOs on the sheet, but it 
was fun anyway. 73 & Long Live AM! 
Ron, W8ACR 

Yes, I had a blast, and I was very grat- 
ified that my homebrew transmitter per- 
formed so well. I would be very pleased 
to do it again next year. 
Jerry, WIZB 

It was fun to hear the various transmit- 
ters/receivers being used for the AM 
QOSO Party. 73 Jerry 
Allen, NZ1IN 

Many thanks to the AWA for having 
this event, and allowing us with “mod- 
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ern” rigs to participate. 
Cid, K8JLY 
I wasn’t able to operate Saturday 


~ evening, but got some air time on Sun- 


day. Thanks for you effort with the AM 
QSO Party. 
Greg, KEIMI 

Had a great time in the event. Will be 
back again! 
Joe, W3GMS 

It was great fun operating the AWA 
AM QSO party this year. Sadly, I did not 
have a lot of time to operate, but for the 
short time I was on, it was a blast. 


- 


Cid’s (KSJLY) gorgeous homebrew 
transmitter he used during the AWA OSO 
party this year. 
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John Rollins Memorial DX Event 
By Jerry Reine, W1ZB 


The AWA John Rollins Memorial DX 
Event is the fourth in a series of “On The 
Air” Amateur Radio events that encourages 
participants to use vintage gear prior to 
1960 to communicate with other hams. This 
year’s event was held during the second 
week of March, 2019 and had a good level 
of activity, with 14 stations submitting logs. 
This is up from previous years and hope- 
fully the trend will continue. Lots of stations 
used novice class transmitters like Globe 
Scouts and Eico 720s and popular receivers 
like Collins 75A-4 and National HRO. 
About 90% of the contacts were made on 
40M, which remains the favorite band for 
this event. There were a few new stations 
that participated for the first time which is 
great news. In general, the event was a lot of 
fun and a great way for those who knew 
John Rollins to remember him. 

Congratulations go to John Bogath, 
N2BE with the top score of 204. John used 
a Meissner Signal Shifter EX and RME 
6900 to made 17 contacts in the event, 14 
QSOs on 40M and 3 QSOs on 20M. I heard 
stations working John on 20M, but I was un- 
able to work him due to propagation. John 
indicated that his transmitter was only 


putting out about 7 watts into the antenna, 
so great job running “flea power” in the 
event. 

Second place goes to Alex, WSNE with a 
score of 131 using a Harvey Wells TBS 50 
and National HRO. Third place goes to 
George, N3GJ with a score of 117 using a 
Globe Scout 65 and a HQ-129X. Fourth 
place goes to Jerry, W1ZB with a score of 
81 using a Hallicrafters HT-37 and SX-111. 

Conditions weren’t the best for the event 
but 40M was good, with Wednesday night 
and Saturday night seeing a concentration of 
activity. 40M did have its typical share of 
digital and SSB signals present, but most of 
the time one could find a clear spot on the 
band and call CQ AWA. Conditions on 
20M were fair, with Sunday afternoon being 
productive for finding other AWA stations 
around 1:00—2:00PM EST. 

Some interesting suggestions to improve 
participation levels includes additional 
bands or frequencies, longer time frame for 
the event, make it a CW+PHONE event, 
eliminate the power multiplier and add a 
total states work to the scoring. All of these 
great ideas have been noted and will be dis- 
cussed with the appropriate people. 


2019 AWA JOHN ROLLINS SCOREBOOK 


PWR 
22W 
SOW 
65w 


CALL 
N2BE 
WSNE 
N3GJ 
W1ZB 
KOPK 
KBOROB 
W8PU 
WOVLZ 
KOVKY 
KB2PLW 
WB7WHG 


TX 

Signal Shifter EX 
Harvey Wells TBS50 
Globe Scout 65 
HT-37 

Globe Scout 65B 
TX-50 

Johnson Ranger 
Eico 720 

Viking Navigator 
6L6/TS120 

1934 MOPA 
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RX 
RME 6900 
National HRO 
HQ-129X 
SX-111 
MOD 
MOD 
Collins 75A-4 
Collins 75A-4 
National HRO 5 
DX-150B 
MOD 


40M SCORE 
204 


131 


20M 


81 
64 
62 
04 
54 
45 


o-"- ao oOo + ££ WO Hh BH WwW 
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A few of our Soapbox comments edited for space reasons. 
For the unedited version, see the AWA website under this event. 


John, N2BE 

I like a good challenge, so running the old 
radios in the perverse ionospheric condi- 
tions of this event was a lot of fun for me. 
My thanks goes to the AWA for sponsoring 
this event and to you, Jerry, for helping to 
manage it. 
Brian, K9VKY 

It was nice to work you Jerry in the 
Rollins contest. Cheers from the hinter- 
lands of western PA. 
George, N3GJ 

Most of the activity and the best con- 
ditions I observed seemed to be Saturday 
evening. Thanks for heading up the 
event. 
Gary, W8PU 

Maybe some consideration could be 
given to additional frequencies 
for the contest next year? 
Tom, W3BYM 

Hi Jerry, I tried 20M. Was on 
for several hours but no contacts. 
Very few stations heard and none 
wanted to QSO-AWA. Also very 
few stations on 40M. 
Joe, W3GMS 

This is the first time in 53 years 
of me being a Ham that I have 
ever just made one contact in an 
event! Well, my pledge was to 
enter all 4 events, so I did! For 
me, it was just lack of time. 
Alex, WS5NE 

This was my first participation 
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station used the same wave length as the 
BBC, much to the latter’s annoyance! The 
caption also reports that Moscow is building 
a new radio station with even greater wave 
length, for better coverage. The two radio 
station engineers appear to be busy keeping 
the station operating, manipulating the con- 
trols and monitoring the output with a local 
receiver. The equipment looks to be of low 
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George’s (N3GJ) fine station he used this year 
in the John Rollins event. I am sure George en- 
joyed using his Globe Scout and HQ-129X. . 


in the John Rollins event. I look forward 
to next year’s event. Thanks to those who 
could hear me and replied to my calls. 
Niel, WOVLZ 

Not a lot of Qs but a great wrap up to © 
the winter contest season. A suggestion: — 
The Novice Rig Roundup runs 9 nights. _ 
That works well for finding times to 
work around the QRM with decent prop- 
agation. The LC and JR could each do 
the same. 
Randy, KB2PLW 

Thank you for coordinating this event 
Jerry! I ran it for 9 years, great fun. 
Harold, KBOROB 

TNX Jerry, Keep up the good work. I 
had fun. I miss my old friend John 
Rollins W1FPZ. 


power construction, though the room might 
only contain the transmitter audio and mod- 
ulator stages, with the final output amplifier 
located in another room or building. 

Russian jamming did not begin until 1948, 
to prevent citizens from listening to political 
broadcasts of the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany (BBC) and the Voice ofAmerica 
(VOA). 
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NOW AVAILABLE FROM THE AWA MUSEUM STORE 
— All profits are used to support the Museum — 


Many other AWA items and a Museum Store order form are available on the AWA website at: 
http://www.antiquewireless.org/museum-storel.html NOTE: A printed copy of the order form 
is available on request (see Ordering Merchandise section below). 


Ure ONSTAY ATE ABLE ON CD .......ccccccsessosstescossssossstcsecssostescsscisecssosecscsnsses 


BOOKS 

The most popular AWA Review ever produced, the Atwater Kent Story by Ralph Williams 
originally issued as AWA Review #12, is available as a CD. Price is $15, postage paid in U.S.; 
elsewhere, add $5. 


Another out-of-print classic, The Hallicrafters Story by Max De Henseler, HB9RS, is also 
back as a CD. Max De Henseler was a personal friend of Hallicrafters founder Bill Halligan, 
and his book provides unusual insights into Halligan’s life and early struggles. This well-il- 
lustrated book has 245 pages, a nice Index and several handy lists of models and features. 
Price is $15, postage paid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5. 


THE AWA JOURNAL (OTB) 

Volume 1 (Contains all issues from January, 1960 - March, 1985) 
Volume 2 (Contains all issues from June, 1985 - November, 1996) 
Volume 3 (Contains all issues from February, 1997 - November, 2011 
Price for one volume: $36 US, postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5 

Price for any two volumes: $65 US, postpaid in U.S. ; elsewhere, add $5 
Price for all three volumes: $99 US, postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5 


TELEGRAPH ANTHOLOGY 

Contains every telegraph article ever published through 2004 in The Old Timer’s Bulletin 
(now The AWA Journal) and The AWA Review. In addition there are photos from the 
“lost” Stu Davis Museum collection, an unpublished article by Lou Moreau on military 
keys, and the long-awaited update of the “Early Telegraph Makers” list by Roger Reinke. 
There are three ways of browsing the content of this CD: The chronological list of article ti- 
tles, a subject index and an author index. Compiled and edited by Prof. Tom Perera, 
WITP. Price is $15 postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere add $5. 


AWA REVIEWS 

Prior issues of the AWA Review are also available on CDs. Volumes 1-5, Volumes 6-10, Vol- 
umes 11-13, Volumes 19-24, Volumes 25-26, Volumes 27-29, and Volumes 30-31 are avail- 
able on seven CDs. Price for one CD, $25 US; any two CDs, $43; any four CDs, $80; all 
seven CDs, $140, postpaid in US. Elsewhere, add $5. 


BAUR AMIR E NN remtererrte reteset rrssoecuccetitceticsccsecorsclocseaccesessoetesdetecssstctactheneetbenthecteststesesnitecticerins 
Antique Wireless Association name and logo in gold lettering on a dark blue cloisonné back- 
ground; 1" in diameter; clutch mounted. Price: $6 U.S., elsewhere, add $3 


AWA JOURNAL (OTB) and REVIEW BACK ISSUES... escscssssssesssesscsesesssssseees 


See a list of available back issues on the Museum Store Order Form (see below). 


ORDERING MERCHANDISE 
The Museum Store Order Form and current list of available merchandise is available for 
download on the AWA website at: http://www.antiquewireless.org/awa-store-order-form.html 


or by writing Stan Avery at P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469. Make checks out to 
“AWA Museum” and send to AWA Museum Store at the same address. Contact Stan 
with any questions about Museum purchases. 
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Interesting Images from the AWA Museum Archives 
BY JAMES KREUZER, N2GHD, MEDIA LIBRARIAN 


Russia Spares No Effort to Utilize Wireless Under Lenin’s Rule 


he Russian government began oper- 
"| ine their Moscow radio station in 

1924, and immediately proceeded to 
spread propaganda under Lenin’s rule. The 
image on the front cover depicts an outdoor 
kiosk selling radio apparatus at the Russian 
Government Central Station in Moscow. 

The caption on the reverse side of the 
photo states that “Great new wireless sta- 
tions have been erected throughout the 
country from which daily broadcasts are 
given. Wireless sets are being sold to peas- 
ants throughout the country at special 
cheap rates so that all can listen in and her 
uneducated millions are kept in a state of 
constant terror by broadcast threats of a 

foreign invasion that did not exist.” 

It appears that there are a variety of crystal 
sets, tube receivers and speakers. The vendor 
appears to be really bundled up, even leaving 
her left hand in her pocket, leading me to sus- 
pect that this location was outdoors, perhaps 


in a market filled with other vendors of like 
merchandise. On the bottom shelf appear to 
be “B” batteries, which would indicate that 
tube sets were part of her inventory, probably 
lined up on the shelf she is pointing to. The 
lower shelves contain crystal sets, binding 
posts, antenna wire, coils, earphones and 
crystal cups—all of which allowed the cus- 
tomer the option of building their own set at 
home, saving money in the process. The 
image seems to date from 1928-1929, which 
is in the time frame of the Five Year Plan 
(1928-1933). I have not been able to identify 
any of the apparatus, as the only website on 
the history of radio in Russia is in the Russian 
language. If any of our members could iden- 
tify any of the radio apparatus, please contact 

me and I will report back on the findings. 
The image on the back page dates from 
1930 and depicts the control room of the 
Moscow Central Radio transmitter. The 
(continued on page 54) 


